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TIME 
SHORT? 


Have the multitudinous demands of war- 
paced days forced you to defer your investi- 
gation of a new location for your operations? 


No need for concern! We know where the 
desirable sites are. We have complete infor- 
mation on the many factors which you will 
want to consider before choosing a site for 


your plant. 


Our trained specialists can supply you 
quickly with facts about choice locations in 
our territory. Your inquiry will be held in 
strict confidence. A request for our services 
entails no obligation or cost on your part. 
Simply address: 

Dallas T. Daily 
General Industrial Agent 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 

















Little Grains of Sand 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 





Real Americans do not oppose or fear changing the 
Constitution by constitutional methods, but they do 
vigorously oppose the dangerous practice of setting 
aside the Constitution by evasion, by plea of emer. 
gency, or by unconstitutional assumption of power, 





Under our democratic concepts, rights carry 
with them obligations. In the field of industrial :ela- 
tions, the public has rights, too, the right to de. 
mand that both labor and management exercis« re- 
straint in making use of the rights granted then. by 
the social group as a whole. Abuse of those rivhts 
can only result in a strong demand for withdraw: or 
limitation by law of those rights, and if the deminds 
are complied with, the results are deleterious not 
only to management and labor but to the sor: of 
democratic system we are trying to maintain in ‘this 
country. 





Wages are the most important costs of production 
and therefore the most important element in priccs— 
if all the wages are added up, from extraction of 
raw materials to finished products, wages amount 
to 75 per cent out of each final dollar for manufac- 
tured products—consequently, no matter how earnest 
government officials may be in attempting to divorce 
the two inter-related factors of wages and prices, it 
is axiomatic that to increase wages is to increas: the 
costs of production. 





The presence of profit for employers is the workers’ 
only guarantee of employment and wages. Protit is 
far more important to workers than to owners, liow- 
ever falsely they are now persuaded to the contrary. 
The wages and salary payments to workers in Amer- 
ica since the turn of the century have been twelve 
times as large as the dividend payments to corporate 
stockholders. 





Notwithstanding that millions of men have been 
released from the armed services and the war mate- 
rial producing plants of the country, there is still no 
sign of actual unemployment. From every section 
come reports that manpower is badly needed in all 
lines of peaceful endeavor and that jobs are obtain- 
able in every section of the country, from the smallest 
town to the greatest city. Of course some of this is 
due to the fact that boys who saw service abroad and 
who have been discharged are seeking a well-earned 
vacation before going back to work, and some of it is 
caused by a disagreement over wage scales and work- 
ing conditions which have been considerably disturbed 
by the weakness of government controls and _ the 
fear of political punishment that obsesses the admin- 
istration. Conditions that have arisen in the economic 
system in the country are having something of al 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Ar one or more steps in the production lines of most 
industries, welded steel storage tanks are vitally im- 
We are equipped to fabricate and erect all 
types of steel tanks and plate work for this type of 


portant. 


service. 


The flat-bottom storage tanks shown on this page rep- 





Mealy a Yadutiy 


can use flat-bottom Storage Tanks 


resent typical units for liquid storage which we 
have supplied to the paper industry. We are 
equally well qualified to meet the requirements of 


other industries. 


In addition to flat-bottom tanks for water or 
chemical storage, we build elevated water tanks, 
standpipes and welded steel pipe. Address our 
nearest office for complete information or quota- 


tions. 


Above: We erected this 
group of tanks at a Georgia 
mill. They include two 
tanks 30-ft. in diam. by 29 
ft. and one tank 40 ft. in 
diam. by 20 ft., for liquor 
storage and a vapor tank 20 
ft. in diam. by 25 ft. In the 
background is a 50,000-gal. 
elevated water tank. 


Atlanta 3 
Birmingham 1 ...... 


Houston 1 ....ccccccccccces 


Tulsa 3 ...... 


New York 6 .... 


Cleveland 16 .........2216 Guildhall Building 


-2145 Healey Building 
- 1530 “— Fiftieth Street 


Z .3313—165 Broadway Building 


Above Right: A 40,000-zgal. 
hot water tank which we 
erected at a pulp mill in 
Florida. 


* * * 


Right: A 40-ft. diam. by 20 
ft. water storage tank pro- 
viding suction for a fire 
pump at an Arkansas plant. 


5614 Clinton Drive 
-1611 Hunt Building 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO 


FORTY-FIVE 









CHICAGS BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Chicago 4 .........26. 2106 McCormick Building 
San Francisco 11...1240-22 Battery St. Building 
Philadelphia 3. sea Walnut St. Building 


Los Angeles errr Wm. Fox Building 
Washington 4. F 903 Atlantic Building 
CLINE 6.4; 0,4 oie. <sre-4,6:4:4re5bracere- Edificio Abreu 402 


and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 












VIRGINIA BRIDGE 


MODERN STEEL -DECK STADIUM - BUILDING 


Economical—Safe—Durable ro 







A glance at the "Stadium-Buildings’”’ illustrated 
here will reveal the possibilities of these dual-service 
structures to provide both seating facilities and build- 
ing accommodations at minimum cost. Supported on 








sturdy steel frames, Virginia Bridge patented water- 
tight Steel-Deck construction performs double duty 


at maximum efficiency as Stadium Floor and Build- 








ing Roof. 









Enclosure walls at rear and ends can be brick, 


cement, stucco or other construction, with architec- University of New Mexico Stadium 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 






tural treatment to suit local requirements. Virginia 
Bridge Steel-Deck stadiums are expertly engineered 





Front View—Showing Stadium Seating Arrangement. 



















for greatest spectator comfort and convenience—also 
to meet specific local conditions, both physical and 
economic. Thus, they insure maximum utility and in- 


vestment return over a long period as an occasional E 


coat of paint keeps the steel decks like new indefinitely. 
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University of New Mexico Stadium , 
Albuquerque, New Mexico vaniz 
dippi: 
dust, 
and lighted. -  gallor 
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Rear View—Showing a two-story building with class- 
rooms, offices and other quarters adequately housed 


attrac 
color- 


; : ? Literature describing the many unique advantages UsED 
Austin High School Stadium, El Paso, Texas of Virginia Bridge modern Steel-Deck stadium con- | STRu 


3,130 stadium seats and building accommodating two struction will be sent you upon request. PIPE 
classrooms, mechanical drawing room, manual train- 3 
ing room and boys’ athletic department. Total floor STEEL | 
space equals that of seven average classrooms. ' for ne 
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Virginia Bridge Compan 
Stadium Specialists for Over Twenty Years 
BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS NEW YORK ATLANTA 
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lastic defense i" ine 





A film of never-failing protection against rust. A rust-defense that stretches ; 
and contracts with weather and mechanical changes, but never cracks! 
That is Science’s answer to the deteriorating attacks of metal’s greatest Nu G A LV 


enemy—rust. 





For long-term, metal- 


N U GA LV : saving rust-proofing 


1. NUGALV prevents rust by 
inhibiting it. 

2. NUGALV adheres tightly to 
all metal surfaces . . . will not 
peel or flake. 


3. NUGALY lasts twice as long! 
One coat should add at least 


The Protective Zinc Paint for Metals 


Here is a rust-preventer ...arust-“‘inhibitor’”’ .. . that renews metal 
surfaces. A single coat should add at least 5 to 7 years. A liquid “‘regal- 
vanizer,” it may be applied equally well by spray-gun, brush, or by 
dipping. Each gallon of NUGALV contains fifteen pounds of pure zinc- 





— dust, and gives amazing coverage . . . as much as 800 square feet per 5 to 7 years of life; 2 coats up 
gallon. NUGALV will not crack or peel. It sticks as if welded, giving new be to 12 years. 
life to metal surfaces. Even when abrasions have exposed small areas, 3 4. Amazing coverage . . . best 
‘ NuGALv prevents them from rusting. This rust-inhibitor comes in > Fe nO A * $00 ies 
attractive Battleship Gray finish, and may be used as a primer-coat for . ca ee oe sia 
color-finishes. 4 : : 
“€ 5. Attractive, long-lasting, non- 
— UsED ON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS « WATER-TANKS +« SMOKE-STACKS + “ fading Battleship Gray finish. 
con- STRUCTURAL STEEL + BOILERS - TRANSFORMERS » PUMPS + CONVEYORS + : 6. Easy to apply—brush, spray- 
PIPE AND PIPE-JOINTS » PRODUCT-FINISHING. : gun, or dipping. 


STEEL AND -ASPHALT ROOFING: A high-quality line of steel and asphalt roofing 
for new construction or for maintenance. 


PREFABRICATED STEEL BUILDINGS: Adaptable to a wide range of industrial uses. 
Write for booklet. 


GENERAL PAINTING: A wide selection of superior interior and exterior 1 


Vv. 
Send sage yey aa | 


Iron Roofing Co. 
maintenance paints and finishes. ' —— pero Ga. 


| : P.O. Box 1 7” 
| Please send your booklet ' furnishing complete 
details on NuUGALV. 


SNH eis.  —_—_ 


IRON ROOFING CO. Sipe 
"GENERAL OFFICES: SAVANNAH, GA. « FACTORY-WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN. CITIES | 
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THERE WILL BE 


SMOKE ON THE SKY 


IN 1946 








—Smoke that means new products for a Nation at Peace 
—smoke that means fulfilling the needs of some 130 
million American citizens. Manufacturers have never before 
faced such a golden opportunity for tremendous sales 
volume and a ready cash market. But remember, Water 
will be one of your most important manufacturing 
necessities. 

Now is the time to plan and put in a modern high 
efficiency Layne Well Water System—a system that will 
produce great quantities of water at an extra low cost. 
No investment you can make will show a greater dividend 
in savings and satisfaction. 


In buying a Layne Well Water System you are obtain- 
ing the very finest made. You are assuring yourself of 
long lasting quality and trouble free operation. 


If you wish counsel on preliminary plans for a Layne 
Well Water System, ask for the cooperation of Layne 
engineers, which is obtainable without obligation. For 
illustrated literature, address Layne & Bowler, Inc., General 


Offices Memphis 8, Tenn. 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps are now available in 
sizes to produce from 40 to 16,000 gallons of water 
per minute. Their high efficiency saves hundreds of 
dollars on power cost per year. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * 
Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis, 

Y ‘o., Mishawaka, Ind. Layne-Louisiana 
° Louisiana Well Co.. Monroe, La. * 
oO o., New York City * Layne-Northwest Co., Mil- 
jis. * Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio * Layne-Texas 
'o., Houston, Texas * Layne-Western Co., Kansas City, Mo. *® 
Layne-Western Co. of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis. Minn. * Interna- 


n 
tional Water Supply Ltd.. London, Ontario, Canada * Layne-His- 
. A., Mexico, D. F. 


Pano Americana, S 





WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 


12 








(Continued from page 8) 


atomic bomb effect on business and industry which 
are anxious to have the way cleared for a prosperons 
peacetime. 








We have planners scattered among us making 
speeches, writing books, teaching our children the easy 
ways of deficits and debts; who speak of 60 million 
jobs guaranteed by government if private busiriess 
doesn’t make them. 

Isn't it time to tell the truth that the United States 
cannot borrow money to employ citizens? Can a fa‘ her 
borrow money to employ children? 

Government is an association of citizens. We own 
it. There are no resources other than our own. Thiere 
is no such thing as a ‘federal grant to states,’ bec:.use 
the money comes from the states and is collected in 
the states. Subsidies in any form are the peojle’s 
money.—Harry F. Byrd, United States Senator f'om 
Virginia. 





As Higgins points out, industry “submitted to in- 
dignities and arbitrary contradictions during ‘he 
war,” much of it the result of political opportunism. 
The closed shop was thrust on industry and workiien 
by the War Labor Board in the disguise of “mainite- 
nance of membership.” Unions were encouraged to 
harass industries like Weirton Steel, which never be- 
fore had labor troubles, Jurisdictional wranzles 
between A. F. of L. and C. I. O. were permitted to fur- 
ther snarl the situation. Now that the war is over. all 
of these evils not only have survived, but have been in- 
tensified, by the governmental policy of encouraging 
wage increases without permitting any increase in 
selling prices. 





Where war production continued along pre-war 
lines (steel, lumber, coal, and many others—alto- 
gether 23 industries), average productivity went 


down 3 per cent from 1941 to 1948, and more since. 
Mainly responsible for that decline was the intlux 


| of untrained workers into the wartime labor force. 


But whatever the explanation, fact is that a decline 
in productivity can hardly be said to prepare 1n- 
dustry to absorb higher wage costs. 





How can we with logic, candor, or justice tell 
people they must buy war bonds because too much 
purchasing power is threatening inflation, and at the 
same time call for injection of more purchasing power 
through government spending and wage increases on 
the theory that it is needed to avert deflation ? 





It is time the people of this nation, acting through 


| their government, paid less attention to management 
| and labor and more attention to the rights of the indi- 


vidual citizen and to the things which have made hiis 
lot the happiest and most prosperous in the history 
of the world. It is time for organized minorities to be 
made to understand that they cannot interfere per: 


(Continued on page 18) 
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GEARS 
IN GREAT VARIETY 


You will recognize the precision gears pictured above in wide 


variety .. . from the 36-inch ring gear for gun turrets to the tiny 
camera-operating gears. Between these are aileron “‘flipper’’ gears, 
bomb bay mechanisms and cargo hoist gears. ALL made for accuracy and 
durability by SLAYSMAN. Our industrial gear manufacturing facilities have 
been greatly increased to supply the demand for our varied services. A 
newly instituted Slaysman service is that of aeronautical gearing and 
transmission bringing you the newest designs in wide variety. 
Let us hear from you. We’ll be glad to help you with 


your power transmission problems. 


THE SLAYSMAN COMPANY 


Engineers - MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL GEARS = Machinists 
801-813 EAST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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MECHANICAL TUBING 


With 
the aid of 


LINK-BELT 
CHAIN 
DRIVES 





U NDER the English Channel and half-way across 
the continent, hundreds of miles of welded steel 
pipe served as arteries conveying the precious fuel 
for our mechanized armies of invasion. Much of 
this pipe was produced on Yoder tube mills, similar 
to that illustrated above. This particular unit welds 
low and medium carbon steel tubing, 12” to 4” O.D. 
at speeds up to 90 ft. per minute, or stainless and 
high alloy steel tubes from 42” to 3” O.D. at speeds 
from 10” to 40” per minute. Power is provided by a 
D.C. motor with 4 to 1 speed range, and a Link-Belt 
double jaw clutch engages either a low speed drive 
through a Silverlink roller chain and Link-Belt her- 
ringbone gear speed reducer, or the high speed drive 





Emerging from a Yoder Tube Mill 
(arrow) is a length of welded steel 
pipe, automatically produced from a 
steel strip. This ingenious machine 
prepares the strip, forms, welds and 
straightens the tube at an exact rate 
of speed, and an associated machine 
cuts it to predetermined lengths “on 
the fly.” Power at the precise speed 
required, is transmitted through Link- 
Belt roller and silent chain drives. 


through the Silverstreak silent chain. Link-Belt 
roller bearings, couplings and several other speed 
reducers and roller chain drives are used on other 
sections of this tube mill. 

Where the most efficient transmission of power, 
at precise speeds and with negligible maintenance 
is demanded, Link-Belt offers silent and roller chain 
drives, speed reducers, speed variators and other 
units of proven quality and over-all economy. Send 
for comprehensive data books, today. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., £. W.; Dallas 1 Plant, 500 Lati- 
mer St.; New Orleans 13, Baltimore 1, Houston 2, Washington 5, 


D. C. 
Distributors Throughout the South. 


Silent and Roller 
CHAIN DRIVES 


10,078-A 
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Lithographed on stone by Edward A, Wilson 


Illustration shows installation of cast iron flexible joint subaqueous 
pipe line specified for the required service conditions. How to do it 
when you get the go-ahead is a problem we are always glad to help 
out on if it involves pipe design, or recommendations as to pipe and 
fittings which have successfully met similar 
problems. To see that our product is correctly 
specified for the purpose intended is an im- 
portant function of our sales engineering and 
technical staffs. Forty-five years’ experience 


as largest producers of cast iron pipe is behind cast jheeyal 


them and always at your service. PI PE 


U.S. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
General Offices: Burlington, \. J. 


Plants and Sales Offices throughout 
the LS. A 


















aa 
= at that merchandise,”’ groaned the General 
Manager. “It’s a complete loss—every single carton is 


water-soaked.”’ 


Maintenance came up punching, “Only last week, I checked 


the roof and found it perfectly sound...” : 


“T suppose you think this water damage is deiib- 


erate sabotage?’ asked the G.M. scornfully, 


The drain 


“T suggest we have an expert opinicn.” 


The Maintenance Engineer sent for the 
~~ ‘Barrett Approved Roofer. In rext 

' gS | to no time the 

d : dollars solution was 
e . found. A clogged roof drain 
caused a backwash that had finally 
seeped through the ceiling... 


This is typical of many cases 
of “roof troubles”. Clogged 
drains, damaged flashings, 
defective masonry may 

be the cause when the roof 


itself is sound as a nut. 


These hidden weaknesses are often difficult to trace. Why THE BARRETT DIVISION 


risk trouble and expense when your Barrett Approved Roofer ccs Meindl, ts ee sanmmeiens 
will gladly give you the benefit of his skill and experience in 
the care and protection of your roof? Call on him and his 
staff today for a thorough check-up on the condition of your 
roof. You can save time and money by taking this pre- 
caution now. 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


2800 So. Sacramento Avenue Birmingham 
Chicago 23, Ill. Alabama 





*BARRETT MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR WARTIME NEEDS. If you’re building a new plant or recondition- 
ing warehouses or other buildings, use dependable roofing materials and methods. Barrett 
Pitch and Felt are non-critical, and are readily available through your local Barrett Approved 
Roofer. Consult with him or with us on any roofing problems. #Trade-mark Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 
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that knew no steel 


A.most in the shadow of the world’s 
tallest man-made structures stands this stone 
obelisk--‘‘Cleopatra’s Needle,”’ in Central Park, 
New York. Its hieroglyphs boast of a glory that 
faded 3000 years ago. 

If we deciphered these inscriptions, we would 
look in vain for the word Steel. Ancient Egypt 
hewed its monuments with tools of bronze. 
But bronze, then as now, was not plentiful 
enough to go far toward improving the lot 


of man. 

What would our civilization be if we were 
deprived of steel? We might have monuments 
of stone. but no Radio City, no towering 
apartments or hotels, no modern hospitals, 
schools, or factories. For to sustain human life 
and human activity, we must have vast quanti- 
ties of pure water and adequate sanitary facili- 
ties...from top floor to basement...provided 
only through miles of steel pipe. We must have 
quick, safe vertical transportation, possible 
only with steel elevators. We must have heat- 
ing systems, production machines, equipment 
of a hundred kinds, available in the abundance 
which steel alone makes possible. In short, the 
difference between our civilization and that of 
the ancient world is expressed in terms of steel. 

America stands on the threshold of a New 
Steel Age--with steels being given new charac- 
teristics and new virtues by metallurgists and 
chemists. Youngstown is 
ready to supply alloy steels 
as well as carbon steels--in 
sheets, tinplate, pipe, con- 
duit, bars, wire, rods and 
shapes--to meet your needs 
in fabricating the products of 
peace. 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
YOUNGSTOWN Export Office... 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Manufacturers of 
AT Ov. 0:0;10)\ aruey. 00) OD Gam -0\ 5 DED 40) OD Ga-¥ Osa 
A Pipe and Tubular Products -Sheets-Plates-Conduit-Bars-Electrolytic 


Tin Plate-Coke Tin Plate -Rods-Wire-Nails-Tie Plates and Spikes 





* 
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South Carolina says “welcome to new busi- 
ness” —with moderate taxes, lower-than-aver- 
age power rates, capable workers, genuine 
cooperation everywhere. Eastern and mid- 
western markets are easily, quickly accessible 
by rail, highway, water and air. Ten million 
acres of forest, extensive mineral deposits, 
abundant water, a rich agriculture, are here 
for use and development. Let us make a com- 
plete, professional study of how your business 
can prosper in South Carolina. Write: State 


Research, Planning and Development Board, 


Dept. E, Columbia, South Carolina. 


South farolina 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 











(Continued from page 12) 


manently with “the greatest good for the greatest 
number.”—-Thurman Sensing. 





Example of the equivocal support offered for ia- 
creased wage demands without raising prices is seen 
in Labor’s claim that worker per hour productivity 
was increased during the war. This assertion is based 
on two fallacies. On the one hand it considers on]. the 
worker in vital war industries. Efficiency did increage 
there. It could not have done otherwise. Sta: ting 
from scratch, initial efficiency was necessarily a: its 
lowest ebb—and it was a truly low ebb as any who 
spent time in the earliest war effort can attes:. It 
could go only one way and that was up. In civ’ lian 
production activities, on the other hand, in whi-ha 
high stage of efficiency had been attained befor« the 
war, surveys reveal that unweighted averages cf 21 
of these industries now have an output per man-! our 
at least four per cent lower than in 1941. This has 
been brought about by Union seniority policies «hat 
disregard talent and productiveness in scaling w prk- 
ers up or down and prohibit the displacement o. in- 
competent workers recruited of necessity during pe- 
riods of manpower shortage. Another factor foste ing 
inefficiency is the growing laxity in plant discij|ine 
by Union encroachment in the sphere of managen ent 
through the aid and support of government labor re. 
lations agencies. 





This must be remembered—at the end of one year 
after reemployment a veteran will become subjec: to 
all of the conditions of employment which apply to 
employees generally. Thus, where there is a closed 
shop contract, a union, after the year is up, could 
refuse to accept the veteran as a member and thus 
cause his discharge. 





Under a free economy supply-demand relationships 
are uncontrollable and unpredictable. For that 
reason, if for no other, price-control, price-support 
and unemployment budgets must fail of effectiveness. 
To some this may seem.an evil: To thinking men it 
presents a boon. Flexibility’ is a virtue. Standards of 


| living are gauged by produétivity. Flexible prices and 


wages, flexible supplies of manpower and commodi- 
ties admit of adjustments essential for full produc- 
tivity. Declines in prices warn to limit output of over- 
supplies; advances urge increased production. 





It is estimated that between 1914 and 1933 the 
total amount owed to the United States for goods 
and services sold or sent abroad was $101 billion 
dollars, while the total that we owed for goods and 
services received from abroad was $75 billion. 

“The net result,” savs Stuart Chase in a special re- 
port issued by the Twentieth Century Fund, “was 
that America gave the world $26 billion more useful 
stuff than was returned to her ... The ratio runs 
about four to three. That is not a very healthy ratio. 
For a businessman it would mean sales of $75 against 
costs of $100. How long would he last?” 


(Continued on page 22) 
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' @ Many new products have been 
hour manufactured as a result of vital war- 
: has time needs—and among recent scien- 
het tific advancements of special interest 
and merit is Lock Joint Prestressed 
ork Concrete Cylinder Pipe. 
The method of making this new pipe 
- with the steel stressed in tension and 
the concrete stressed; in compression 
-is the result of many years of inten- 
sive study, investigation, experimen- 
tation and mechanical development. 
Experience on major installations in 
various parts of the country has proven 
that this high head concrete pipe has 
increased elasticity, minimum weight, 
exceptional durability and maximum 
water-tightness. 
Discover for yourself the economy, 
ould officiency and performance of Pre- 
stressed Concrete Cylinder Pipe which 
can be supplied in sizes from 20” to 
84" diameter — for high pressure water 
supply lines and high transmission 
lines for oil and gas. 





LOCK JOINT PIPE COMPANY 


Established 1905 
P. 0. BOX 269, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

Denver, Colo, - Chicago, lll. - Kenilworth,N J + Kansas City, Mo. + Rock Island, Ili. 
Joplin, Mo. + Valley Park, Mo. - Cleveland,Ohio - Hartford, Conn. + Navarre, Ohio 
Lock Joint Pipe Company specializes in the manufacture and 
SCOPE OF installation of Reinforced Concrete Pressure Pipe for Water 
Supply and Distribution ge ah in a wide range of diameters 
SERVICES Gs well as Concrete Pipe of all types for Sanitary Sewers, 

Storm Drains, Culverts and Subaqueous lines. 
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A VITAL piece of equipment in any water 
power plant or pumping station. Eliminates Th e 
loss of power by reducing head losses 


through the rack by keeping intakes clear. Y Al 
Simple in design and construction, yet Siiquct 
positive in action, the Leonard Rake con- ae ati 
sists of a series of teeth mounted on a tubu- Ton a 
lar axle, with wide, heavy wheels. The teeth pr <0 


ride over obstructions on the downward manufac 
° southe 
course, and turn, in reverse, to rake the pew 


rack clean of submerged or floating debris ed hial 
zed the 


and deposit it in a trash car, when raised. Rk all 


Keeps intakes clear and eliminates loss of yp 
r wate 


head due to clogged racks. plants ar 
acquired 

hecessar 

But m 


If It’s Hydraulics ~ Rian 
Put lt Up toUs/ on 


S:MORGAN SMITH COMPANY 


"YORK: PENNSYLVANIA © U-S-A: 
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* | The South is the New Land of Opportunity! 
es pp y: U-S-S Steel Products manufactured 
, . a in our mills include: 
ar. Y ALL the signs, the South is just growing buying power. The trend to- 
Z ; ; @ Rolled, forged and drawn steel products 
beginning a period of development ward diversified farming is boosting 

fet rt oe ; @ Structural shapes, rlates, bars, small shapes, 

unique in its history. It took the war to the income of southern farmers, raising etieaneal shapes, tedk doth ty benbhs 
>n- dramatize the many advantages of the their standard of living and giving cotton ties. 

South as an industrial region—to con- them a purchasing power greater than @ Black, galvanized and special finish sheets. 
u- vince the nation that Southerners can they ever had before. The need for new @ Wire and wire products. 
th produce. tools and equipment and the desire for @ Reinforcing bars. 
‘ Hard pressed for war materials, modern conveniences assure a demand @ Rails, track accessories, axles and forgings. 
rd manufacturers discovered that the mild for manufactured products for home @ Culverts, Panelbilt prefabricated steel build- 
he southern climate favored fast, economi- and farm use. Yes, both industrially ings, cold-formed steel sections. 

cal construction, efhcient operations and agriculturally, the South seems e ee and U-S:S Abrasion- 

. . a a . x esisting eels. 

ris and high production levels. They real- destined to become a new land of ples 

. ) *] ° @ Semi-finished products, pig iron and ferro- 
d wed the value of the 81,000 mile net- opportunity. paar 
>a. work of southern railroads and the In peace—as in war—the Tennessee 
of convenient coastal shipping terminals Coal, Iron & Railroad Company has 

for water transportation. In war-born played a vital part in the development 

plants and factories, loyal Southerners of the South. Centrally situated in an UNITED STATES STEEL 

acquired the methods and techniques area containing all raw materials neces- coon 

necessary to industrial operations. sary for making steel—the huge capac- Theatre Guiios 

But most important of all, there is ity of T.C.I. mills provides a convenient On The Air 

a market. Larger urban populations source for quality steel to manufac- Every SUNDAY EVENING 
J and increased payrolls provide rapidly turers who locate in the South. AMERICAN Network (Bive!_ 
j 
@ 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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COTTON, unlike petroleum, minerals 
and many other basic raw materials, 
is an ever-renewable resource. Grown 
annually in a large volume, by 
farmers experienced in its production, 
Cotton Lint and Seed providea 
dependable, efficient source of univer- 
sally-needed Cellulose, Protein and 
Vegetable Oil. 


In the new era of chemical progress, 


Cotton and Cottonseed, the world’s 


first ““chemurgic’’ crops, offer unex- 
























celled opportunities for research and 
new industrial products. Cotton Linters 
—‘'the richest known commercial 
source of chemical cellulose which is 
converted with greater ease into more 
useful articles than any other cellu- 
lose yielding material’’—offer an 
especially fertile field for postwar 


chemical industries. 


For industry, as for agriculture, Cotton 
fob eV Oro} sce) ol=1-1-10 & 0) cole hb Kel Ho) 60 =) ao Mole belo. 


base for building for the future. 





lta. 






Educational Service 


COTTON 
NATIONAL COTTONSEED (atte. 
PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION a) 


RPORATED 
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(Continued from pa i 18) 


Nine hundred thousand jobs in aviation, direct 
and indirect, is the conservative prediction for 1955— 
six times the 1939 total. Manufacturing is expected to 
account for half the jobs, with the rest in airlines, 
feeder lines, airports, and similar industries. Almost. 
two-thirds of the jobs will be connected with civilian 
activities, the rest with military. 





One of Florida’s major fruit-juice canneries which 
is said to produce more canned citrus juices in two 
months than all of California turns out in a season 
finds citrus products valuable for other purposes t!:an 
human consumption. While transforming 5,000,100 
boxes of citrus fruits into canned products, the firm 
also turns out 80 tons of livestock feed a day from 
peel and almost 125 tons daily of citrus molasses ‘or 
chemurgical purposes. The huge plant embraces 13 
acres under roof and new buildings are scheduled ‘or 
construction as soon as materials and manpower be- 
come available. 





Throughout the world today—and our own coun ry 
is not immune—there is a growing trend toward so- 
cialistic or collectivist doctrine. This doctrine, in ef.- 
fect, denies the integrity of the individual. It pla«es 
responsibility upon an abstraction called “the state.” 
The state would assume responsibility for guiding the 
affairs of individuals and would “plan” production 
and distribution. In effect, the state would make all 
of the daily decisions which keep our modern comp iex 
production and distribution system operating. It is a 
noteworthy fact, however, that this scheme of cen- 
tralized state control has yet to prove that it can meet 
the peacetime needs of a nation. In my opinion the 
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point will never be proved—simply because the state 
is and can be only force or coercion. Coercion cannot 
be creative; it is essentially destructive. Only in vol- 
untary action can there be creativeness. — Donaldson 
Brown, Vice Chairman, General Motors. 





This is how wrong Government and labor officials 
were in their guesses on unemployment: the War 
Manpower Commission estimated that unemployment 
in the last quarter of this year would be 5,000,000; 
the Social Security Board’s guess was between 5.5 
and 7.5 million; the AFL had expected 3.8 million by 
September and 8 million by March, and the CIO- 
UAW chief, R. J. Thomas, told a Senate committee 
August 30 that by December 31 unemployment would 
surely be more than 12,000,000. 

The startling fact is that almost three months 
after the end of the war, unemployment was found 
by the Bureau of the Census to be 1,520,000 in Oc- 
tober, a decrease of 130,000 from September. And tlie 
great shift of workers from war industry is con- 
ceded to be almost complete. 

In this connection the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that even in September lay-offs in manu- 
facturing dropped by 1,000,000 and the hiring reached 
its peak since June, 1944. 
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Ordnance Plant, Gadsden, Alabama 
—a typical industrial building. 


The South is Building 


All over the South there is need for building, and all over the 
South the building program is getting under way. Of course, 
there are still shortages in material and labor; but they are 
expected to ease up in the near future. 


Steel to Build with 


For the many larger buildings—those requiring sturdy con- 
struction, those with wide, open areas—we are equipped to 
produce the steel specified. Also, with our staff of experi- 
enced engineers, we are equipped to advise and aid in the 
planning and figuring of jobs. We are eager to get building 
going full speed ahead throughout the South. 


The Army-Navy “E” 
with two stars was 
awarded for quality and 
speed of production. 





The most modern steel fabricating plant in the South—builf 1942. 


SOUTHERN STEEL WORKS 


KirKMAN O’NEAL, President 


Offices: 745 NORTH 41st STREET, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Is your office 


full of “SPLIT PERSONALITIES”? 


e Ten to one it is! For if your employees must spend time doing 
unnecessary routine jobs trying to get ready to work—you have “split 
personalities” —employees forced to split your time and their ability 
between jobs that matter and unproductive paper rustling. 

The cause? Often it’s the forms used. Old-fashioned forms that haven’t 
progressed with modern business efforts. Forms that require handwork, 
carbon stuffing, positioning and other time-wasting jobs that should 
have been eliminated by design. 

Too often, forms are regarded as mere adjuncts to routine. If this is 
your case, check the forms you use. Then you may be interested in what 
UARCO has to show you. For UARCO has made a science of creating 
better forms... forms for the individual business that pay off in savings 
of time and money .. . forms that simplify and speed work. 

Spend a half hour with a UARCO representative. You'll be amazed at 
the substantial saving of time the right form will bring you. Call in 
today—or write. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland «+ Offices in All Principal Cities 





| AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


a 
SINGLE SET 


FORMS HANDWRITTEN 








CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 
TYPEWRITTEN + BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 


MANUFACTURERS 





For (nstance, yarco Muiii-tol 
Carbon Set forms. These forms can be 
used in regular billing and bookkeeping 
machines, or can turn any standard office 
typewriter into a continuous forms me 
chine. They are perfectly aligned—carbon 
filled tively ed. This par- 
ticular form offers amazing flexibilities of 
uses—provides legible, clean copies. Fot 
further information, write today. 
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The First National Bank, Chicago—like thousands of other banks throughout 
the nation— speeds checking account posting with Burroughs machines. 





Step by step, for more than fifty years, Burroughs machines 
have developed with the needs of business and industry. 
Bookkeeping, accounting, calculating, statistical, cash handling 

and other types of machines have come from Burroughs 
B . i 4 h as specialized business needs have developed through the years. 
urroug & Today Burroughs’ wide range of machines is serving practically 
every known need of modern business for time-saving figuring and 
a Sree accounting machines—and matching each need with the specific 
IN COUNSEL 


IN SERVICE type of machine to do the required work efficiently. That's one 
big reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


sa ” 
4 et 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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LOCATE 


YOUR NEW PLANT 





In Mississippi 









































where local people have faith 
enough in their own communities 
to invest their money ina 
building for your industry 


The people of Mississippi are aware of and 
interested in the industrial utilization of their 
resources. Practical, helpful legislation—low- 
ered taxes—community financing of indus- 
trial buildings—are among the contributions 
of Mississippi citizens. 


We welcome the opportunity to show you why 
your new plant will prove more profitable in 
Mississippi—a debt-free State. Your inquiry will 
be held in strict confidence. 








‘\ 
AMERICA’S STATE Loy OF OPPORTUNITY 
J 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
NEW CAPITOL BUILDING =e JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
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Southern Mineral Production 4! 


Minera] production of the South for 1944 was valued 
at $3,371,099,000, nearly 47 per cent of the total for 
the United States, according to a recent report by Dr, 


| R. R. Sayers, Director of the Bureau of Mines, U. §, 


Department of the Interior. 
Tn 1900 the value of the entire mineral output of the 


| country was $1,808,906,000, the South contrib ting 





less than 7 per cent, or $129,857,000, to the totil. By 
1910 the mines and oil wells of the South were produc. 
ing at an annual rate of $369,677,000, or little more 
than 17 per cent of the overall. 

The next two decades, to 1930, saw the Soutli’s an- 
nual output of minerals reach a little less than ~2 bil. 
lion, or $1,935,097,000, the total for the nation )eing 
$4,646,479,000. 

War’s insatiable demands for oil, natural gas, coal 
and metals jumped the country’s output of mii erals 
in 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944, during which years pro- 
duction reached all-time peaks, each year being reat: 
er than the preceding one. 

Mineral resources of the southern states hive a 
position in the economy of the United States that in 
sures the stability of their markets. Whether tle fac. 
tories of the nation toil for the war god Mavs, or 
whether they produce for a world at peace, it is to the 
South that they must look for a major portion of their 
critical supplies. 

Bauxite, basic ore of aluminum, the light metal 
which appears in another new article daily, is aimost 
exclusive with the South. Sulphur, raw materi:'] for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid which has more 
chemical and industrial uses than any other liquid, 
water excepted, is produced in only two states of the 
Union, Texas and Louisiana. 

Bituminous coal, great source of heat and power, is 
another valuable mineral asset of the South, more 
than 50 per cent being mined below Mason ant 
Dixon line. Petroleum from Dixie comprises almost 
sixty per cent of the nation’s supply, while natural # 
gas and raw material for carbon black, abounds it 
the region. 

Building stones, from classic marble down to com 
mon limestone and gravel, are stored in the hills and 
valleys of the South in sufficient quantities to supp! 
every family in the world with a five-room stone resi 
dence and to pave all the highways and streets of this 
country and of our neighbor to the North, Canada. 

Tron ores of the South have brought great steel mill 
to the area, enlarging the South’s industrial strue 
ture, and as the mines of the Great Lakes region ap 
proach exhaustion the mines of the southern state§ wi). poin.s 
will step into the breach, assuring an adequate suppl}f the wires and 
for the heavy industries of the nation. Pe have not 

Cement, lime, salt, sand, gravel, Fuller’s earth, 
graphite, bentonite, helium — exclusively a souther 
mineral—asphalt; all of these and dozens more art 
found in the South, and the remainder of the nation When 
becomes increasingly dependent on the southert 
states for the minerals of industry. 
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supply the wires and strands in their helical permanent shape, so that 
they have no tendency to fly apart, even when cut or broken. 
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natiol| When you think WIRE ROPE... think BETHLEHEM 
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Why a Form-Set (preformed) rope is relaxed. Preforming “sets” 
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FORM-SET ROPE 
iS 


Ever watch a truly great skater? Ever watch him rocket 
down the straightaways, glide around the turns? He’s 
graceful, swift, sure ... a study in balance and smooth 
endurance ... because he’s relaxed. 

You'll find much of that same relaxed quality in Beth- 
lehem Form-Set rope. Form-Set rope is preformed: each 
wire and each strand is molded to its final helical shape 
before being laid in the rope. In this way many internal 
stresses and strains are relieved. Since the wires and 
strands are preshaped into their final form, they have no 
nervous urge to straighten themselves out. They do not 
fight to uncoil. The rope is relaxed. 


Cut a section of Form-Set rope. You'll notice that not 
a single wire or strand pops loose from the rope. They 
all lie smoothly in place. To get them apart, you actually 
have to lift them out with your fingers. 


What is the advantage of this relaxation? Clearly, it 
means easier handling. But more important still, it pro- 
motes longer life on jobs where bending fatigue is a 
serious item—and this includes practically all oper- 
ating ropes. 

Bethlehem furnishes every grade, size, and type with 
the Form-Set construction . .. the feature that relaxes 
wire rope. 
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You must consider the 
Industrial Advantages of the 
TEXAS GULF COAST 
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The heavy movement of industry to the Texas 
Gulf Coast Country makes it imperative that your 
company consider this region for plant expansion. 

The almost limitless variety of its raw re- 
sources, including asphalt rock, bentonite, caliche, 
cattle, carbon black, cotton, cottonseed, cotton 
linters, Fuller’s Earth, helium, mohair, natural 
gas, oyster shell, sulphur, and wool — in each of 
which Texas leads the United States — has been a 
deciding factor for many industries which are 
building new plants here. 

Others have moved to the Texas Coast because of the vast pool of 





















=Yy 
native-born labor, with skills acquired in numerous war plants; these men y 
and women are available for the making of peacetime goods. Nearness to a 
markets in the Southwest and in South America, and unexcelled transpor- Do 
tation and export facilities to other markets have influenced companies a a 
chiefly concerned with marketing and transportation problems. a 
And industrial leaders from colder climates have been quick to see the i 


unique advantage of a year-round mild climate which results in lower con- 
struction costs, elimination of many heating problems, and the ability to 
work 365 days in the year in the open, if desired. 

For those companies interested in having detailed facts about the Texas 
Coast Country’s unique advantages and raw resources, our Research De- 
partment will prepare a survey without cost or obligation. Since each 
company’s needs differ, each survey is highly individualized, strictly confi- 
dential. Address your request to Research Department, Houston Pipe Line 


Company, P. O. Box 2412, Houston 1, Texas. 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE CoO. 


Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texas GEO. A. HILL IR, President 
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Florentine School, 

early 17th Century, 
reproduced from the 
original with special 
permission of the owner. 





Peace on Earth -. 


Never before have the strength and beauty of the 
Christmas ideal meant so much to the people of America. 
For this Christmas, after years of bitter, tragic war, our 
nation is at Peace. 


For this great blessing, we give humble thanks. To our 
countrymen who fought and gave their lives in the cause of 
freedom and human rights, we owe a debt of everlasting 
gratitude. For them we bow in reverent tribute. 


So, at this Christmastime, with thanksgiving in our 
hearts, we of America must face the future with faith and 
courage ... and work together with determination and 
sustained devotion to the task of preserving the Christmas 
ideal — Peace on Earth and good will among mankind. 


Morfolk maWestern Pail ay 
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Natural resources mean new wealth! Take timber, 
for example. The vast forested areas of Washing- 
ton State produce a great portion of the nation’s 
supply of wood .. . for construction and for manu- 
facturing, and an entire new industry is abuilding 
on the new technology of utilizing wood waste in 
strange and fascinating ways. This is only one item 
from Washington’s deep unspent fund of natural 
raw materials. There are minerals, water power, 
fish, top quality livestock, grains, fruits, poultry 
and dairy products, and scores of raw materials 
and foods which added together spell: OPPOR- 
TUNITY UNLIMITED for new business and in- 


dustry. 


IMMENSE SOURCES OF RAW MATER- 
IALS — minerals, timber, fuels, water 
power, etc. 


SKILLED LABOR — intelligent, respon- 
(> sible, fair in its dealings with man- 
Gs agement 


ABUNDANT, CHEAP, HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER FOR INDUSTRY — vast, inter- 
connected hydroelectric systems. 


rel 
= 


fruits, grains, livestock, veg- 


DIVERSIFIED AGRICULTURAL PRODUC- 
e etables, dairy products. 


A 


ways; 





NUMEROUS BASIC INDUSTRIES — pro- 


vide materials for processing. 


UNEXCELLED TRANSPORTATION FACIL- 
ITIES — by land, sea and air... in 
all directions ... 


cha SITES AND HARBOR FA- 
CILITIES — abundant industrial building 
sites on harbors, trackage and_ high- 
available 
warehouse facilities, anchorages, etc. 





Add to all this Washington’s cheap hydroelectric 
power, its skilled labor supply, its transportation 
and deep sea ports facing the fabulous markets of 
the Orient. 


Men of industry, all this means: Westward Ho! 


| 
WASHINGTON 


= Vine V— ew Comes alone 





% WASHINGTON — THE STATE—HAS EVERYTHING! 


GATEWAY TO THE GREAT POST-WAR 
PACIFIC MARKETS — the Orient, Alas 


6) ka, Russia, Canada, South America. 


PLEASANT LIVING—a temperate, health 


ae) Sad climate, ideal for both working and 


deep-water harbors. iving. 


LOW TAXES AND CONSERVATIVE FIS- 
CAL POLICIES — definite, statutory lim- 
it on property taxes . . . no _ state 

no general obligation 


income tax... 


debt. 


dock, terminal and 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY e NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY e THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY 


Business-Managed Electric Companies, Serving Low Cost Electricity to More Than 370,000 Homes, Farms, Businesses and Industries in the State of Washington 
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96 YEAR TREND 


BACKS 
LOS ANGELES’ 
GROWTH 





Since the days of ’49, people have been heading West... and they 
still are. 

The continuing shift of population to the West has dual importance 
to manufacturers: markets are moving West and labor supply is 
moving West. 

For example, while every other geographic section of the Nation 
Was sustaining a population loss during the 1940-1943 years, the 
Pacific Coast states showed a civilian population gain of 13.3%. 

Example 2: From 1943 to 1944, after the peak of war industry 
migration had been reached, California’s population gain of 279,044 
was more than twice as great as that of the next state. 

Investigation will show why Los Angeles has been the focal point 
of this Westward movement... why it is the capital of the West in 
population, in markets, and in industry. In choosing a new plant loca- 
tion, it is important to remember that even before the war the Los 
Angeles area had half of all the industrial establishments in Cali- 
fornia. There are sound economic reasons for this 
overwhelming preference. Let us tell you about 
them. Your inquiries are invited and will be 
treated in full confidence. 


Los Angeles City-Owned 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California 


NAME __ 


“Serving the water and power needs of 1,700,000 citizens” 


IN THE WEST 
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LosOng 


OFFERS INDUSTRY: 


1. Rich market, expanding with 
the Westward treid 

2. West's largest population and 
largest supply of skilled labor 
3. A home owning community 
where people prefer to live and 
work 

4. Lowest general power rate of 
any major U. S. industrial center 
5. Water supply ample for city of 
7,750,000, at reasonable rates 
6. Room for plant expansion and 
decentralization 

7. Low construction costs; year 
‘round production schedules 

8. Economic stability through di- 
versified industry 

9. Magnificent harbor; spring- 
board to all the Pacific nations 
10. Accessibility to the store- 
house of raw materials in the 
West and the Far East 





IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 
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The AIR SUPPLY that’s-- 
© HIGHLY EFFICIENT 
& MORE COMPACT 
© BETTER LOOKING 
WwW PROVED DEPENDABLE 
... for all compressed air requirements. Sizes 1 to ) 








80 cu. ft. displacement, up to 500 Ibs. pressure p.s.i. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: New York * Chicago « St. Louis « San Francisco 





[AMERICANS ARE CUSTOM-BUILT 
TO FIT YOUR CRUSHING OPERATION 
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AMERICAN HAMMERMILL AND HOG 


American Crushers are not “all purpose” crushers. There’s an 
American with the right reduction action and capacity to do your 
crushing job better. 


American Shredder Ring types for coal and friable materials, 
metal turnings, etc. American Swing Hammer types for lime- 
stone, clays, cullet, wood refuse, fibrous materials, etc. 


There are other types of Americans to crush many different ma- 
terials. 
Send for informational bulletin. 







PULVERIZER COMPANY 


and "6 
——— esse gee : 1149 MACKLIND AVE. 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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Anderson Tells Anderson 


Holding out the county in which he was speaking 
as being representative of the entire South, Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, in an address at 
Anderson, S. C., predicted great changes for the 
South. In fact, he saw these as already taking sh: pe. 
Among the highlights of the address were these : 


“Honest appraisal of a situation is half the batt e.” 


“Many adjustments must be made in the patter: of 
farming and non-agricultural employment must be 
found for people who now are or will be unde: -m- 
ployed on too small, overcrowded farms... .” 


“According to all signs the cotton South is on (he 
threshold of an industrial-agricultural revolution | iat 
will shake its economy right down to the cotton ro ‘ts. 
The world, the United States and the South are n oy- 
ing into a new age; in fact, we are already beyond its 
frontiers, brought there by scientific and econo uie 
discoveries. What were miracles a few vears ago ire 
now everyday operations. We are in an age of ato .ui¢ 
power, round-the-world air transportation and gr: at- 
er mechanization of all lines of work. ...” 

“To live well and peacefully we must be increas: ig- 
ly productive, more efficient and must provide us: ful 
work for all....” 

“We are on the brink of great change and tiat 
change will touch the lives of all of us, particulirly 
those who live in the South... .” 

“King Cotton has been hard on the people and lard 
on the land. Your lands can grow grains and forige, 
fruits and vegetables but in the past these have been 
subordinated to cotton. If the South is to share fully 
in the benefits of the age we are entering King Cotton 
must be ‘promoted’ to a good useful servant... and 
as long as this crop stays in the exalted position asa 
dictator of an economy, instead of an obliging  ser- 
vant, there will be continual crises. ... ” 

“In a world of jet airplanes, automatic assembly 
lines and robot bombs, the symbol of cotton farming 
still is the man and the mule, the field hand and the 
chopping hoe... Cotton, too, must be produced with 
machinery. ... ” 

“Planning lays a foundation for the solution of the 
cotton problem in human as well as economic terms 
... Full industrial activity throughout the South will 
speed and ease the desirable farm and human adjust- 
ments that must be made to mold the pattern of the 
future... .” 

“The remarkable thing about this great potential 
expansion in southern agriculture is that it won't 
have to ‘steal its inarkets from other areas, Diver: 
sified products will supply great wants that are not 
yet fully supplied. All in all we can look ahead and 
see a pattern for Southern agriculture brought by 
rapidly improving farm technology and full utiliza- 
tion of the South’s magnificent industrial oppor: 
tunities. ...” 

“For all who want to see them, the signs of ‘he 
future are here.” 
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along KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LINES “*"**s 


After Nature had stored her varied wealth 
beneath the earth in the six-state area of 
Kansas City Southern Lines, she might 
well have gone on to favor other regions. 
For—in addition to the oceans of oil, vast 
coal deposits, a seemingly endless flow 
of natural gas and a treasure trove of 
valuable minerals and metals—she blessed 
the land with great fertility, ample rain- 
fall and a range of climate from temper- 
ate to semi-tropical. 

Now, as industry reaches farther into 
the agricultural realm, it finds here not 
only wide opportunities in food process- 
ing, but an illimitable source of supply 
for that expanding science—chemurgy. 
For this region of extensive timberlands 
also produces a third of the nation’s 
wheat...nearly half the cottonseed... 
more than half the beef cattle... virtually all of the American 
rice and sugar cane, together with immense yields of corn, 
sorghums, soy beans, potatoes, fruits, melons, grapes, berries, 
poultry and dairy products. 

Moreover, this wealth of resources and choice of climate 
mean progressive people and expanding markets. They mean 
that in this rich, fast-growing corner of America—near five 
world ports on Kansas City Southern Lines alone—are fertile 
fields for industry! 


YOUR INQUIRY STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
Address F, T. Ridley, Director of Development, Kan- 
sas City Southern Lines, Kansas City Southern Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo., for Information and Cooperation. 
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You still have time! In December, your employees’ 
allotments to the Victory Loan through your com- 
pany’s Payroll Savings Plan offer a final chance to 
help speed the proud homecoming of our fighting 
men~—and do all in medical power for our hospital- 


ized heroes! 


Make December a plantwide TOP-THE-QUOTA 
drive! Now’s the time to spotlight your Payroll 
Savings Plan—and “brief” your Bond-selling organ- 
ization for fast, last minute action! 


Resolicit every employee to buy 
the New F.D.R. Memorial $200 Bond 


and the 


HOME STRETCH 


The new Franklin Delano Roosevelt $200 Bond— 
better than actual cash because it earns interest —is 
a strong building stone toward the secure future of 


every employee-purchaser ! 


From now ’til the New Year — with plant rallies, 
interdepartmental contests and resolicitation—kcep 
Payroll Savings Plan Bond-buying at a new Victory 
Loan high! Buying a Victory Bond is the best way of 
saying “Welcome Home” to our returning veterans! 
Also an active aid in assuring pros- 

perity to your nation, your employees 


—and your own industry! 


The Treasury Department acknouled ges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council * 
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E TRUE PICTURE OF A WAR PRODUCTION JOB. 


.... and who got the income 
Duly 1, 1945 


Danuarg 1, 1942 


OR 314 years of war, Pullman-Stand- 

ard’s major customer was Uncle Sam. 
Everything we made had a distinct place 
in the war effort. The United States 
Government controlled the distribution 
and character of our output, just as it 
regulated our materials supply, wages 
and final prices. 

You, as citizens and taxpayers, paid 
most of the bill. To you, therefore, we 
account for the job we have done... 


The Bill Was 
$721,962,909.57 


For all wartime operations, Pullman- 
Standard received a total of $721,962,- 
909.57. This is after a reduction of $19,- 
536,411.00 through renegotiation of 
prices and fees on our 1942 and 1943 
Government business. It is still subject 
to renegotiation adjustment to cover 


1944 and 1945. 


For This Money, We Delivered: 


3,823 M-3 and M-4 Combat Tanks. 


10,826 Wing and Tail Assemblies 
for C-47 and C-54 Airplanes. 


20,020 Howitzer and Gun Carriages 
and Artillery Vehicles in sizes from 
3” to 8’. (We produced over % of 
the nation’s output of 105 m/m 
Howitzer Carriages.) 


6,116,966 Shell Forgings, 105 m/m 
to 8’ 


5,132,521 Shells, machined, sizes 
105 m/m to 6’. 

44 Landing Ships, Medium. 

34 Patrol Craft Escort Ships. (Pull- 
man-Standard served as °‘Lead 
Yard” in the development of PCE’s 
of the new and larger type and also 
for all-steel mine sweepers built by 
other shipyards.) 


1,210 Troop Sleepers and Hospital 
Cars. 


17,922 81 m/m Mortars—Supply- 
ing a major part of the Army re- 
quirements for this weapon. 


26,620 Railroad Freight Cars for 
Army and Navy, most of them 
crated and boxed for shipment 
overseas. 

All of the above orders required 

thousands of spare parts, boxed and 

crated for shipment for use in foreign 
operations. 

33,581 Freight Cars delivered to 
railroads for urgent wartime 
traffic. 

817 Trolley Coaches, Street Cars 
and Railroad Passenger Cars. 


What Did Pullman-Standard 
Do With This 
$721,962,909.57? 


You, who are “shareholders”? in the 
Government, received back directly 
$51,141,362.41 in the form of taxes (ex- 
clusive of Social Security). 

You, the communities in which are 
located the Pullman-Standard plants 
and the hundreds of plants which fabri- 
cated for Pullman-Standard under sub- 
contracts, were paid $381,326,804.38 for 
materials used—resulting in a substan- 
tial contribution to the payrolls and 
economic well-being of 278 towns and 
cities in 30 states. 

These payments for taxes and materi- 
als account for $432,468,166.79—almost 
60% of our total. What happened to the 
balance? 

The great bulk of it—$226,956, 148.86— 
went to our employes at the Plants (this 
was nearly 32% of our entire sales vol- 
ume). Direct wages amounted to $212,- 
530,101.02. In addition, the company 
spent $14,426,047.84 in employe benefits, 
such as Social Security, Group Insur- 
ance, Retirement Income Plans and 
Military Allowances. These indirect 
earnings averaged at least $861.00 per 
employe during this war period. 

Pullman-Standard’s average annual 
wage per employe for 1944 exceeded the 
national average wage for industrial 
manufacturers by $791.00, on a full-time 
equivalent employment basis.* 

*Figures from U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
We have accounted above for the dis- 
bursement of over 91% of all the money 
taken in by Pullman-Standard during 
the war period. Where did the rest go? 

Most of the remainder was required 
for running expenses . . . fuel, power, 
maintenance and repairs, management 
and supervision, funds to replace the 
wear and tear of war service and for new 
buildings and equipment for more effi- 
cient production. 


The Wages of Capital 


It is not true, in the vast majority of 
cases, that war production has resulted 
in swollen profits. Our net profits for the 
entire 34-year period were just 2.34% of 
sales. These were the wages of capital. 

The money invested in our company 
has provided every Pullman-Standard 
worker with the tools and machines to 
do his job—an average investment of 
approximately $9,000.00 per employe. 


This capital came from the savings of 
thousands of individuals in every walk 
of life. It came from funds entrusted to 
insurance companies, school and hospi- 
tal endowments, and trust funds of all 
kinds. This means that many other 
thousands of people who support these 
institutions receive benefits from our 
earnings through such dividends as the 
company is able to pay. 

Dividends are the ‘‘wages”’ these in- 
vestors receive for providing capital 
which makes private employment possi- 
ble. The workers of Pullman-Standard 
have a vital stake in maintaining the 
financial soundness of the company and 
in preserving, by payment of a reason- 
able dividend, the confidence of those 
investors. 


What Do All These Figures 
Mean to the Wage Earners of 
Pullman-Standard? 


They mean that during the greatest 
volume years in company history, Pull- 
man-Standard workers were paid to the 
limit of earning capacity, as determined 
by their desire to work extra hours. Cost 
of production was secondary to the de- 
mand for urgently needed war goods. 
There was no shortage of jobs. 

No such situation faces industry to- 
day. Orders from Uncle Sam, our big 
wartime customer, have stopped. Wages 
and volume of employment now depend 
upon competitive efforts ... upon our 
ability to give better values and better 
products than those of our competition. 
These, in turn, depend largely upon the 
workers themselves. 

If American labor is misled into de- 
manding more pay for less work, it will 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs 
of prosperity. There can be no income 
from which to raise wages without rais- 
ing prices. Higher prices lead to restric- 
ted buying. Lack of orders cuts down 
production and causes payrolls to 
shrink. This dangerous cycle begins 
with inflation and ends in depression. 

if American labor realizes that idle 
plants have idle paymasters, it will help 
to replace wartime production by hard- 
won peacetime business. If the Ameri- 
can working man stops to think that 
there can be no wages without sales and 
that wartime take-home pay must be 
earned to be maintained, he will make 
it his first job to help his plant fight for 
business without the handicap of prices 
so high that they block sales. 


Si Whales laagust ballot of nodove streandeced saitoad cats 
<a Jacedavd cnr MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in seven cities * Manufacturing plants in six cities * Sales Representative in SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. OR aera 
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Pidiinnke-Mame Scales have earned their 
world-wide reputation for enduring accuracy 
through constant research to improve even 
the most minute parts—through research in 
the selection of the most enduring materials 
—through research in design to perfect each 
part. This has been the Fairbanks-Morse pol- 


icy for over a hundred years, and it continues 





to be the Fairbanks-Morse policy today. 
Skilled craftsmen produce these parts with 
the aid of modern machines. Trained assem- 
blers put them together. A weighing machine 
so constructed performs accurately day after 
day, year after year. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse 


Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines 


Scales - Motors - Pumps - Generators 





Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 






Magnetos - Stokers - Railroad Motor 
Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 















FOR 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 
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THE CLOSED SHOP IS SLAVERY 


By Thurman Sensing 
Director of Research 


Nouthern States Industrial Council 


The people of the South are familiar with slavery. 
They suffered defeat in a war fought some S80 years 
ago over this question. That slavery was open and 
aboveboard, It was known for what it) was—the 
ownership by purchase of members of a backward 
race brought from Africa. It was slavery that was 
doomed to eventual condemnation by all right-think- 
ing persons and it was tragic that it had to be settled 
by force. 

There are also other forms of slavery. Anything 
that denies a man his individual freedom, his right to 
act of his own free will and accord, his right to plan 
his own career and provide for the welfare, present 
and future, of himself and his family is a form of 
slavery. Such slavery is not so readily apparent as 
outright ownership, but it is nevertheless just as real 
and even more dangerous. Just such a form of insidi- 
ous slavery has sprung up in this country—it is 
known as the closed shop. 

When this nation was established some 150 vears 
ago, it was recognized by its founders that every indi- 
vidual in it had certain inalienable rights. No condi- 
tion was attached to these rights, for when conditions 
are attached to them, then they no longer exist. 
These rights are violated by the closed shop. When 
the individual is forced by labor bosses to pay union 
dues before he can secure a job with which to make 
a livelihood for himself and his family, then he no 
longer has the individual freedom guaranteed to him 
under the American Constitution. He is in effect 
paying taxes which he had no voice in levying—the 
very thing for which the Colonies fought for their in- 
dependence from England when this nation was 
founded. 

The closed shop is even more dangerous to the 
worker than to the employer. It is a form of slavery 
more insidious but just as real as outright slavery 
by ownership. If freedom in a democratic country 
means anything, it means that a man has the freedom 
to join a union if he so desires, but it also means that 
he cannot be forced to join a union before he can get 
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a job and make a living for himself and his family. 

Freedom of contract or freedom of action is a nee- 
essary part of the individual freedom upon which this 
government of ours is based, Ours is a government 
that belongs to the people and accordingly is supposed 
to be conducted in accordance with the wishes of the 
majority of the people. If the majority of the people, 
therefore, have a chance to voice their opinion and 
vote for such things as the closed shop rather than the 
open shop or centralized planning rather than local 
control or bureaucratic government by decree rather 
than legislative government by law, then that is the 
kind of government we would have. 

Such things, however, are contrary to all principles 
of freedom for which man has striven throughout his- 
tory and certainly they are repugnant to the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. Even if the majority of the 
people voted in favor of these things, it should be 
remembered that we would then no longer be living 
under the Constitutional democracy which our fore- 
fathers founded for us. The founders of this govern- 
ment realized that man has some inalienable rights 
which even a majority vote should not take away from 
him. It is not to be believed that the majority of the 
American people would ever vote their approval of 
such practices. We may be sure the people of the 
South do not believe in them, Why, then, should small 
organized minority groups, taking advantage of par- 
ticular situations, be allowed to force their will on 
the free individual citizen of America? 

The slavery produced by the closed shop is a type 
to which no man who believes in free democratic gov- 
ernment can submit. If the worker can have his rights 
taken away from him in this manner by labor bosses 
with the sanction of bureaucratic government, then 
he had just as well live under a dictatorship or a 
communistic form of government, neither of which 
does more than deny him the same rights. 

The American people cannot submit to the closed 
shop and have their country remain America as they 
have known it. 
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A False Premise 


The Washington conference between management 
and labor was doomed to failure before it started. It 
was doomed to failure because the ideas upon which 
it was based were predicated upon a false premise— 
that management and labor were economic enemies 
and that the best the conferees could do would be to 
agree on substituting for business some modern Mar- 
quis of Queensbury rules for the old London prize 
ring ones, P 

This false premise is based on the modern labor 
leaders’ antiquated conception that labor itself is a 
commodity to be bargained for and eventually sold 
and bought in bulk at a price. It ignores all belief in 
human nature with its corollaries of individual free- 
dom, inspiration and ambition. 

Not only have we seen this erroneous idea of labor- 
management relations nullify any value to the public 
in the conference which it has so recently disem- 
boweled but we can see it working inside of the en- 
trails of labor organizations themselves. There it re- 
veals itself as the “law of the pack” where the leader 
must lead the pack to ever better “kills” or be able to 
turn on the pack and dominate it, or failing in either 
of these, to have his own carcass devoured and his 
place taken by a new leader. This is not a pretty pic- 
ture for any member of the pack to contemplate as 
an individual. It is also a disgusting sight for the 
public to have thrust before its eyes. 

The idea that there is a natural antagonism be- 
tween management and labor is an outgrowth of the 
“master and slave,” “lord and serf” idea that his- 
torically we should have outgrown. It was revived 
during the past three score years by men who, for 
the most part, believed they could improve the eco- 
nomic condition of some of their fellows. In the past 
decade we have seen this idea perverted for the pur- 
pose of gaining money and power by a few dema- 
gogues who must foster it in order to preserve and 
accentuate their power—not only over management 
—but over all of us, their serfs included. 

The public has displayed an intensity of interest in 
the current wave of industrial strife second only to 
that caused by the war. It has seen discharged World 
War II veterans re-enlisting in the armed forces rath- 
er than become identified with union oligarchy and 
forced to pay tribute for the right to work. 

It was in the days just before the conference began 
that labor leaders took time out to hurl a blast at the 
Burton-Ball-Hatch bill, a measure designed to pro- 
tect public welfare without favor for either manage- 
ment or labor. Said these self-appointed directors of 
American economy: “This (the bill) is the most bald- 
faced and arrogant attack against labor ever 
launched in the history of this country.” Wild talk 
such as this is not unexpected from the lips of men 
coddled for years by governmental partiality and 
shielded by the one-sided Wagner Act. Abuse of priv- 
ilege, it would seem, is about to bring its own retribu- 
tion. 

This situation exists in the America which has been 
known as the land of opportunity. It still should be 
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so known. But it will not be if labor, by antagonism, 
encourages a class consciousness that dries up the 
springs which are the sources from which the streams 
of management personnel flow. For management is 
nothing more than the more successful workmen. How 
many railroad presidents who rose up through the 
‘anks do you know? How many Henry Fords do you 
think the present unions are developing? 

If the late defunct conference had accepted as a 
basis for its deliberations the true and fundamental 
thought that the interests of labor and management 
were identical and that they could be best served by 
serving the public it would have borne palaiable 
fruit for the Nation as a whole, for the individual 
working man and for the manager in whose shoes he 
hopes some day to be. But let’s not indulge in idle 
fancy. Could the Hillmans, the Murrays, the Lewises, 
the Greens with whom the conference was packed 
agree to relinquish their lucrative and powerful jobs 
just for the sake of the welfare of all of the country 
and the future of human relations? 





Pine to Paper 


In its very first issue—September 2, 1882- -the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp said, “. . . there is need for 
a paper which will adequately represent the manu- 
facturing interests and keep them abreast of the 
‘apid improvements in the material advance of the 
South.” Through the years the MANUFACTURERS REc- 
ord has faithfully tried to do that, and more too. 

Continuously, we have tried to arouse the business 
men of the South to the resources “in their own hack 
yard,” pressing the theme that manufactures founded 
on native raw materials would produce a more abun- 
dant economy than one which merely exported those 
same materials for manufacture in other regions. 

A recent analysis of imports of newsprint paper 
impels us to again remind the South of a neglected 
opportunity which, if seized, would greatly enrich the 
southern states and the nation. 

During 1939 the United States imported 75 per cent 
of all its newsprint needs. Between 1938 and 1940 
we produced an average of 950,000 tons a year, for- 
eign lands supplying 2,630,000 tons annually. In the 
war years military demands for papers other than 
newsprint further cut our production. We relied 
mostly on Canada for our requirements. All of this 
has happened in a land that could supply the news: 
print wants of the nation for generations to come. 

The pine forests of the South offer practically un- 
limited raw materials, and would even leave a surplus 
for export purposes. Most prolific of all trees, the 
southern pine matures to suitable pulp size in ten 
years——-Canadian spruce takes 50 years. Thus we see 
nature supplying our yet-unbuilt paper mills with a 
perpetual flow of raw materials. Climatic conditions 
give the South more working days a year than any 
other pulp producing section of the world. 

Back in 1937 Roger W. Babson, famed business ex- 
pert, said: “Some day the manufacture of paper in 
the South will rival the production of cotton.” 
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AMERICA’S WAR MACHINE “HIBERNATES” 


The 40-mm. gun above is shown below dismantled and about to be packaged. 


by 


Jonas Robitscher 
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HERI: will never be another 

Pearl Harbor—if there is a 

‘next time,” it will be New 
York, Detroit and Pittsburgh. We 
will be playing on our home grounds 
from the kick-off—and the ball will 
be an atomic bomb. 

Faced by this fact, a group of 
army, navy, airforce, and govern 
ment officials are charged with 
keeping America defensively on her 
toes. They are, of course, maintain- 
ing permanent peacetime forces. 
Moreover, they are seeing to it that 
a large part of the greatest war 
machine the worid has ever seen 
will not go onto the scrap pile as 
was done after the previous “war to 
end wars.” Instead, it will go into 
“hibernation,” ready to be awak- 
ened and to strike at a moment’s 
notice. 

Millions of rifles, bazookas, flame- 
throwers, and machine guns, and 
billions of rounds of ammunition 
are being stored away in that great 
American invention, tin cans. 
Stacked in great piles at strategic 
points, this “canned armament” will 
be safe from deterioration for an in- 
definite period. Weapons and am- 
munition can be issued with no more 
retooling than the twist of a giant 
can-opener. 

Bigger equipment like field guns 


(Continued on nest page) 
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Above—Sheathings, coatings and housings for ordnance and other equipment on 
the AVC-1 experimental preservation laboratory at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard are part of the Navy’s program to keep a reserve fleet of hundreds of ships 








































are being incased in moisture-proof 
containers to keep them in good con- 
dition for immediate use. 

These plans to meet the first shock 
of war, however, are only a small 
part of the general preparedness 
program, which in turn is only a 
part of the plan to make America, as 
Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of 
War, puts it, “a nation devoted to 
peace whose energies in an emer- 





ready for future emergency action. 


gency can be co-ordinated and fo- 
cussed to subdue any attack on the 
peace.” 

It is part of Article 3 of his “four 
planks for peace” which calls for “a 
plan for swift industrial mobiliza- 
tion that will permit complete and 
immediate conversion to a war foot- 
ing when attack becomes imminent.” 
Other planks are unification of the 
armed forces, peacetime military 
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training, and 
scientific research. 

Quick rearmament, as has been 
stated, is only the beginning. .\ mer. 
ica’s top military men know, from 
the example of Germany and J: pan, 
that no nation wins a war oi: the 
strength of the weapons with which 
she enters the conflict. 

Continued production capacity is 
what counts-—and to facilitate it, 
“ohost factories” will dot the Amer. 
ican countryside; eerie, boarded-up 
buildings that show no sign of life 
to the outside world, beyond a few 
vigilant guards. In the glooomy in- 
terior, however, will be great Joom- 
ing giants—turret lathes, cranes, 
and machine tools coated with spec. 
ial preservatives, sleeping aguinst 
the day when they may be called 
upon to spew out planes and tanks. 

For the air forces alone, Congress 
has been asked to secure a minimum 
of 26 million square feet of factory 
space that has been used to build 
planes and engines, the equivalent 
of 12 of the largest and most modern 
war factories. 

Every other department of ord- 
nance from canteens to landing 
barges, from jeeps to high-explosive 

shells, would require proportionate 


Left—A _ Baltimore-made electric drill 

ready to be enclosed in a moisture 

vapor barrier bag. The silica gel is made 
by Davison Chemical Corp. 
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reserve factories. Rubber, nylon, 
and other raw-material plants 
would be treated similarly. 

Not all plants would be put into 
hibernation. Some would be rented 
to industry with the proviso that 
they could be reoccupied at a day's 
notice, and that the tenant make no 
alter:itions that would render the 
plant less useful for war production. 
In these reserve factories, 65,000 
machine tools, which cost the gov- 
ernment $300,000,000, would be kept 
in re:.diness. 

Army and navy men want these 
“stand-by” factories to be dispersed 
throughout the country, to increase 
the number of targets enemy 
bombers would have to seek out. 
This tactic would offer some pro- 
tection n—some experts believe the 






eee) 


i oly protection—against atomic 
H bomiing. Also, if a number of 
_ planis are located well inland, 
America’s defenders would have 
time to intercept enemy aircraft or 


projectiles. 
Thousands of ships, both fighting 
and «argo, are being kept in a state 


en! of 


aus been 5 , 
helen of “10-day” readiness as a reserve 
“ ‘rom @ OF the regular peacetime navy. 
Tapes Newest scientific methods are being 
ec pal, a 
called on to do the job. 

on the F «Previously the method of k 

: “l’reviously the method of keep- 
1 which ee ee — 


ing reserve fleets ready for action 
was to have a full crew aboard, pol- 
ishing brass, fighting rust, painting, 
maintaining engines and gear in top 


ACILV is 
tate it, 








> A mer- ‘ ai ‘ ‘ z 
-ded-up running order,” said Captain H. 
“as life Gordon Donald, demobilization of- 
i fois ficer in charge of the navy’s bureau 
env of ships. “The cost of maintaining 
+ lowile today’s huge reserve fleets this way 
cranes, § WOuld be prohibitive.” 
h spec: One solution is a substance the 
oxinst @ 22VY calls its “thin-film  rust-pre- 
out ventive compound.” Sprayed or 
tanks brushed on a ship's equipment, it 
ngress not only keeps rust at bay, but 
imen doesn’t even have to be removed 
factory @ “hen a ship is put back into service. 
c . "f - . 
- build New hot plastic paints protect the 
vale hulls of ships both active and “in 
« * ” 7 . us . 
iodern & Storage. One application W ill pre 
serve a ship for five years in salt 
f ont . and 15 years if it is berthed 
a Te) rot a 
nding She water. ” 
losive ut perhaps the most spectacu ar 
ionate | @Swer of the navy to the deter iora- 
tion of unused ships is to air-con- 
dition their interiors. A dry ship 
4 remains free of corrosion, mildew, 
edril' | mold, and rot 
pisture a ; ; 
s made Machines which will keep mois- 
ture out of ships.are being fitted to 
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hundreds of navy vessels. When the 
humidity reaches a certain point, 
they automatically pump out the air, 
remove the moisture from it, and 
pump it back into the hold. When 
moisture content falls below the 
danger point, the machines shut 
themselves off. This way, all stores 
except food, ammunition, and fuel 
can be kept on board, thus enabling 
a ship to go into action with the 
least possible delay. 

The navy plans to store more than 
2.000 ships—one-fifth of its wartime 
strength. Berths are being prepared 
at Boston, New London, Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk, Newport News, 
and in St. John’s River, Fla. West 
Coast and Gulf berthing points in- 
clude Bremerton, Tacoma, Mare Is- 
land, San Diego, and Orange, Tex. 

(Continued on nert page) 








Above—This 90-mm. anti-aircraft gun 
is dismantled and ready for packaging 
in the big ‘“‘can” shown in the illustra- 
tion at the bottom of the page. Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. makes the container. 





Above—Fire control instruments blocked prior to sealing in standard metal 

drums at an army arsenal. Among companies participating in the program are 

Continental Motors, Goodyear Aircraft, Warren City Manufacturing, General 
Dredge, American Steel Dredge and International Harvester. 
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Above—lInstruments vacuum canned. The cut-a-way shows dehydrating, cushion- 
ing and sealing principle. 


(Continued from 


Using latest methods of preserva- 
tion, one man can do the work of 
50 needed to keep a ship ready for 
active duty. A cruiser or five sub- 
marines can be kept in readiness 
with a total crew of four officers 
and 36 men. 

The Maritime Commission will lay 
up another 2,000 cargo vessels and 
tankers, totaling 20 million tons of 
cargo-carrying capacity. They will 
be tied side by side in groups of 25 
or 30 in protected harbors and es- 
tuaries. To keep each one ready for 
service, will cost $6,000 a year. 

Officials are not forgetting the 
lesson of the scores of Hog Island 
freighters left to rust and rot after 
the last war. After Pearl Harbor 
even these old hulks had to be 
brought back into service—but al- 
most every ship had to be practically 
rebuilt. 

When war came to America, we 
had to scramble for strategic war 
materials such as rubber, quartz, 
manganese, nickel and chrome, If 


Preceding Page) 


American scientists, working under 
heavy pressure, had not been able 
to produce synthetic rubber, the war 
might have been lost or greatly pro- 
longed. 

Today Congress has before it a 
secret report of the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board showing the quan- 
tities of 100 strategic raw materials 
which should be stock-piled to keep 
America safe. 

If Congress agrees, precious 
hordes will be kept in bank vaults, 
underground storehouses, and ware- 
houses. Quantities would range 
from less than 100 ounces of such 
‘are metals as ruthenium and pal- 
ladium to millions of tons of bauxite 
ore, from which aluminum is made. 

Included in the list would be such 
war-essentials as diamonds, gold, 
silver, and zircons, arsenic and as- 
bestos, bismuth and tungsten, talc 
and lead. 

All these preparations based on 
traditional weapons of war might 
appear to be futile in the face of 


Below—Shot gun enclosed in Pliofilm moisture vapor bar- 
rier with Protek-Sorb silica gel as the dehydrating agent. 
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the atomic bomb. But military mep 


already see the atom as just another 


weapon. 

True, it is the most devastating 
that man has yet discovered. But 
they point out that rocket-firing 
fighter planes have not caused the 
bayonet to be discarded and self. 
propelled artillery has not elimi- 
nated the horse. Neither will the 
atomic bomb, in their estimation, 
render obsolete the guns and tanks 
and planes with which Americs and 
her allies won the greatest wir in 
history. 


America’s First Liberty Shi) is 
Rededicated to European Service 


The S. S. Patrick Henry, America’s 
first Liberty ship, early this month re 
turned battered and rusty to Baltimore, 
the port where she was built, after 10 
voyages during which she traveled 148, 
000 miles since her launching in Sep 
tember, 1941. 

The homecoming was marked by : re- 
dedication ceremony, the feature of 
which was presentation of a scroll to 
Captain John Ward, the ship’s master, by 
the sponsor, Mrs. Henry A. Wallace, wife 
of the present sceretary of commerce and 
former vice president, followed liy a 
luncheon. 

Birthplace of the Patrick Henry was 
the Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, Ince, 
Bethlehem Steel operated plant of the 
Maritime Commission, now being dis- 
mantled after one of the outstanding ship 
construction accomplishments of the war. 

The Bethlehem-F airfield record carried 
out under J. M. Willis, general manager 
of Bethlehem’s shipbuilding division in 
the Baltimore area, embraced 384 Lib- 
erty ships, 30 vessels of the LST type and 
94 Victory ships. The first to slide into 
the waters of the Patapsco River was the 

*atrick Henry ; the last was the Atlantic 
City Victory. 

Lykes Brothers, operators of the Pat- 
rick Henry since she was launched, an- 
nounced that the vessel will be used for 
regular duty between American and 
European ports. Her maiden voyage was 
around the Cape of Good Hope to Egypt 
via the Suez Canal. 

Later voyages saw her braving the 
Arctic to transport planes to the Rus- 
sians. It was while plowing through icy 
waters on the way to Russian ports that 
ice corrugated her hull at the _ bow. 
Dressed up for the rededication, she was 
newly painted gray and was flying inter- 
national code flags reading “We are ready 
for peace.” 

The Patrick Henry’s eleventh and cur- 
rent voyage is again across the Atlantic. 
Her cargo is composed of relief supplies 
intended for distribution by United Na- 
tions’ Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration in Europe. 
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erners to perceive that the South 
was too exclusively devoted to plan- 
tation agriculture and too neglect- 
ful of mechanical arts and manufac- 
turing industries to attain its great- 
est possibilities. He made his belief 
known in 1844 and 1845 in a series 
of essays entitled “Essays on Do- 
mesti¢ Industry” and_ thereafter 
proceeded to demonstrate his con- 
victions in a more practical way. 
Soliciting the support of Charles- 
ton capital, he obtained a charter 
from the state of South Carolina for 
a textile factory and, in December 
1845, Graniteville Company was or- 
ganized. For the first eight years 
William Gregg worked as president 
without salary and in the depression 
of the 1850’s he lent the company 
the remaining portion of his wealth 
over and above his investment to en- 
able the mill to continue running. 
Like contemporary companies, 
Graniteville had to face the vicissi- 
tudes of four wars from its birth to 
the present. During the Civil War, 
under Mr. Gregg’s direction, re- 
serves were built up of sterling ex- 
change and cotton which would have 
been. worth 100 per cent no matter 
how the war turned out. Despite the 
clamor of directors for dividends, he 
succeeded in accumulating suflicient 
reserves by the arrival of peace to re- 
fit the mill with new machinery 
after its ravaging wartime service. 
Untimely death in 1867 cut short the 
useful career of William Gregg but 
Graniteville remains as a monnu- 
ment to his foresight and wisdom. 
Assets of the company between 
1845 and 1945 increased from an 
initial $300,000 investment to $2,- 
000,000 capital stock and surplus of 
$5,933,291. To the original plant at 
Graniteville have been added mills 
at Vaucluse in 1877, Hickman in 
1901, Warren in 1919 and the Sibley 
and Enterprise plants in Augusta, 
Georgia in 1940. Gregg dyeing plant 
was built near the Graniteville mill 
in 1924, Together the seven mills on 
January 1, 1945 had 171,140 spindles 
and 4,023 looms, employed almost 
5,000 operatives and recorded a pro- 
duction in 1944 of 99,965,000 yards 
of cloth and 86,182,271 vards dyed. 
in that year the company paid to the 
federal government in taxes over 
$10,000 daily. Its payroll ran al- 
most twice that amount. 
Along with his doctrine of con- 
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NE hundred years ago William 
Gregg was one of the first South- 








GRANITEVILLE COMPANY 
CELEBRATES ITS 


CENTENARY 


servative financial practice and 
practical business procedure, Wil- 
liam Gregeg’s devotion to community 
progress has also continued to in- 
fluence the policymakers of Granite- 
ville Company. It has been said of 
William Gregg that he was from 
first to last a striking combination 
of the successful business man and 
the apostle of social betterment. As 
testimonial to the endurance of the 
spirit he ingrained in the policies of 
Graniteville Company, activities of 
the firm today include projects di- 
rected toward raising the cultural 
status and living conditions of those 
employed or associated with the 
company. 

Outstanding among cultural proj- 
ects is that of the organization de- 
voted to William Gregg scholar- 
ships. The Gregg Foundation which 
administers the scholarships was 
established December 31, 1941, “for 
religious, charitable, scientific, lit- 
erary and educational purposes.” 
The forms of public service which 
the Foundation may offer are nu- 
merous, including both community 
and personal benefits. With the 
view of encouraging and helping de- 
serving young people, the scholar- 
ship plan was devised, each scholar- 
ship award amounting to about $500 
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William Gregg, the moving spirit in cre- 

ation of Graniteville Company, South 

Carolina textile manufacturers who now 

operate seven large plants. The original 
mill is shown above. 


a year to enable men or 


women to attend college or technical 


young 


school. 

Under the direction of the com- 
pany’s real estate Department, 
plans are constantly pushed to pro- 
vide betterment of villages, houses 
and home life in general. Activities 
include home improvements, street 
and sidewalk paving and sewage 
and stormdrain installations. Re- 
cently a program of reforestation, 
has been instituted on the company’s 
land. Surveys have been made also 
of natural resources such as granite, 
sand and timber. Extensive plans 

(Continued on page 90) 
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HOES that will not show scuf. 
fing, woolen sweaters and socks 
that positively will not shrink? 

Cotton and rayon dresses that will 
come out of cold water clean and 
spotless—even if you spill ink on 
them? These and dozens of more new 
aids to modern living will soon be 
as commonplace in American house- 
holds as that marvelous coal-made 
product—nylon. All this, thanks to 
the wonders that have been worked 
by chemists with common, ordinary, 
everyday bituminous coal. 

“There is practically no phase of 
family life that has not been bene- 
fited by research in coal,” a scien- 
tist in one of our great laboratories 
stated recently. “Everything from 
life-saving drugs to children’s toys 
has already been derived from coal 
a composite of the great tropical 
forests that covered our earth in the 
Carboniferous, or Coal Age, billions 
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‘ew Miracles from Coal 


of years ago. 

While one would hardly suspect, 
from looking at a lump of coal, that 
it can reproduce the odours of flow- 
ers, provide a good butter substitute 
and practically all the oils needed 
for heating and lubricating our ma- 
chine-age civilization — these indi- 
cate only a few of the resources 
hidden in coal. 

From melamine, one of the new- 
est and the most sensational com- 
pounds of coal products, we are get- 
ting enamels that need only to be 
brushed with the hand to destroy 
all traces of a burning cigarette 
crushed against them. We will soon 
get paper bags in which you can 
carry home a couple of dozen oysters 
or some fresh fish without finding 
after a few blocks’ walk that your 
parcel has become an untidy, leaky 
mess. Rayons and cottons through 
treatment with melamine resins 
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holding a piece of coal. 


‘an be made wrinkle-proof, cease. 
or pleat-proof. They can be made 
water-repellent and will stay that 
way despite repeated dry-cle:ining 


laundering. Grand for the girls 
sweaters, dresses, curtains, rain 
coats or sports dresses. 

No longer must the wool <ocks 


you buy this fall become—af:er 4 
few washings—just the right siz 
for junior. Treated with mel: mine 
resins —by the manufacture, of 
course, wool can not shrink! 

And yet it’s the same woo! you 
always knew — just as warm and 
soft. Only the shrinking capacity of 
the wool has been eliminated. 

We all know how easily a puir of 
white leather shoes, a handbag or 
suitcase can be spoiled by a hard 
scuff or tear that shows the le::ther 
under the white finish. This is now 
a thing of the past. A resin com. 
pound originating from coal has rey 
olutionized the tanning industry. 
Not only are white leathers made 
pure white clear through bu' all 
leathers treated with this resin are 
heat and oxidation resistant. 

The Germans, in the past war, 
proved that gasoline could be ob- 
tained from coal. The Nazi war ma- 
chine, including the Luftwatfe. op- 
erated entirely on coal - processed 
fuels obtained by the hydrogenation 
of coal. Testifying before the Sen- 
ate Oil Policy Committee, Dr. W. C. 
Schroeder, director of the Synthetic 
Fuels Division of the Bureau of 
Mines, declared that some of the ex- 
perts who accompanied him on his 
tour of the Nazi war plants found 
the coal-processed fuels superior to 
our petroleum base fuels! 

Today, in a move to prevent i li: 
quid fuel shortage in America— 
threatened by our dwindling pe 
troleum reserves—the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines is building pilot plants in 
the coal areas of the East and West 
to duplicate the German fuels. The 
$17,500,000 Missouri Ordnance 
Works will be converted for this pur- 
pose. An estimated three trillion 
barrels of gasoline can be obtained 
from our bituminous coal deposits, 
the world’s largest, and enougl: to 
last us 3,000 years. 

The first step in transformation 
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Left—The young lady is sitting on , 
fossil of pure bituminous coal—saiq 
to be 500,000,000 years old—and she i; 
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of coal into its numerous by-prod- 
ucts begins in the coke ovens. 
Burned at a high temperature, the 
gases from bituminous coal are 
drawn off as ammonia, phenol, pyr- 
idine, naphthalene and coal tar. 
About 90 million tons—or one out of 
every six and one-half tons mined— 
were thus consumed in America in 
1944. Every minute of the day and 
night three and one-half tons of bi- 
tuminous coal are being dumped in- 
to by-product ovens in the United 
States. 

Ammonia, converted in ammonium 
sul‘ate, is used largely as a ferti- 
lizer. Nearly two billion pounds 
were obtained from coal in 1944. 
Beiizene and toluol, obtained from 
coul tar, until recently topped the 
war priority chemicals list. Vast 
qui ntities of benzene were needed 
for war plastics and high explosives. 
Vast quantities of benzene are also 
necded for high-test aviation fuel. 
Today, it is a strategic material in 
the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
be:, paints and enamel, medicines. 

Naphthalene, familiar to every- 
body as moth flakes, is today more 
wilely than ever being used for 
weather-resistant paints, insect re- 
pellents, dyestuffs and rubber chem- 
icals. We produced 388 million 
pounds of naphthalene in 1944 as 
compared with 72 million pounds in 
1940. 

The best known coal-derived med- 
icines are the sulfa drugs, or sulfao- 
namides, Sulfanilamide comes from 
benzene by way of aniline, acetani- 
lide and other intermediates. Pyri- 
dine is a starting material for sulfa- 
pyridies. Aspirin, the sugar substi- 
tute, saccharin, and novocaine are 
derived from coal. So is the antisep- 
tic hexylresorcinol; the germicide 
mercurochrome and the laxative 
phenolphthalin. 

Coal tar, once considered useless, 
produces carbolic acid and other dis- 
infectants. From coal smoke, some- 
times a nuisance, has come the qui- 
nine substitute that played such an 
important part in the South Pacific 
War. 

The B vitamin niacine, formerly 
called nicotinic acid, is also derived 
from coal. 

In normal times, the perfume in- 
dustry gathers its raw materials 
from the four corners of the earth—— 
from rare flowers and plants. With 
the war, this supply ceased, and the 
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industry was forced to turn to syn- 
thetic essences. 

In coal, which is composed of 
flowers, plants and other vegetable 
matter millions of years old, U. 8. 
scientists had found the needed es- 


sences, 

During the war years, because of 
the heavy demand for coal “crudes,” 
as they are called, benzene, toluene 
were available only in limited quan- 
tities as to the perfume industry. 
Today, there is hardly any limit to 
the supply. 

The cresols, coal derived, produce 
an artificial musk. Phenol produces 
synthetic wintergreen — and the 
well-known rose-scented phenylethy] 
alcohol. 

Coal derived perfume materials 
are not, however, limited in their 
use to perfumes. Their industrial 
range includes their use in cosmet- 
ics, toilet goods, tobacco, foods, bev- 
erages—even in paints, textiles and 
stationery. 

Nylon stockings from coal,air and 
water have captured the imagina 
tion. Nylon, in fact, is so much su- 
perior to silk in most physical prop- 
erties, that it will probably perma- 


Right—Nylon, from which the black 
negligee is made, is a product of bitu- 
minous coal, lime and air. 





Below—Scientist engaged in micro- 
scopic. studies of bituminous coal. 
Thousands of photomicrographic photo- 
graphs are made of varied samples of 
coal, This is a basic step in production 
of bituminous coal’s 200,000  by- 
products. 


nently replace silk in America. It 
completely replaced silk during the 
war for military purposes. 

In the plastics field, false teeth, 
artificial eves owe their origins to 
conl—and the synthetic resins from 
which they are made have gone into 
the manufacture of everything from 


machine gears to life rafts. 







































HEN the board of directors of 
the Masonite Corporation au- 
thorized expenditure of over 

a million dollars for expanding the 
Laurel, Miss., plant by more than 30 
per cent, the action focused atten- 
tion on a southern industry that has 


Masonite 


Demand Heavy, 


Company Expands at 
$1,000,000 Cost-- 


Mississippi Site of Extended Facilities 


Left — Laboratory 

tests are made to in- 

sure quality and re- 
search continued to im- 
prove present products 
and develop new _ ones. 


grown from an idea to a great man- 
ufacturing operation within the 
short span of 21 years. 

The story of the Masonite Corpo- 
ration began at Laurel, Miss., in 
1924. It was then that the late Wil- 
liam H. Mason, after whom the com- 
pany is named, developed the basic 
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process by which pressed wood 
products are made. 

From the humble beginning of a 
handful of men with a new idea, the 
company has grown to be one of the 
largest industries in Mississipi, 
employing an average of 2,000 men 
and women in the state and produce. 
ing 90 per cent of all pressed wood 
hardboards manufactured in Amer- 
ica. 

Beginning with the small shack 
at the edge of Laurel where Mr. \Ma- 
son developed the process for }ro- 
ducing pressed wood, the plant jas 
grown to occupy approximately 40 
acres of an owned tract of 350 acres, 
Wages and salaries paid by the com- 
pany in Mississippi during the fiscal 
year ending August 31, 1945, 
amounted to $4,173,000, and taxes 


Left—Presdwood hardboards stacked 
and awaiting packing and shipping at 
the Masonite plant, Laurel, Miss. 


Below—The Masonite power plant, 
where 87 million kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy was generated last year. 
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paid into the State Treasury 
amounted to approximately 
$200,000, 

The proposed extension is evi- 
dence of the company’s faith in the 
future of its operations in Missis- 
sippi. This appropriation, Mason- 
ite management has pointed out, is 
in line with the company’s policy 
of anticipating expansion and devel- 
opment. A three-year program of ex- 
pansion completed in 1941 enabled 
Masonite to meet the greatly in- 
creased demands for wartime use of 
its production in the manufacture 
of Quonset and Pacific huts for hous- 
ing workers and service personnel, 
airplanes, tanks, radar equipment, 
parachute flares, land mines and 
ships as well as in the preparation 
of the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Mason, for 17 years an asso- 
ciate of the late Thomas A. Edison, 
first went to Laurel in 1920 to de- 
velop a process for extracting naval 
stores from southern pine lumber 
during curing. While engaged in this 
work he conceived the idea of turn- 
ing to good use the thousands of 
tons of wood chips and lumber ends 
then considered waste and = con- 
signed to the huge trash furnace of a 
nearby lumber mill. 

When, in 1924, Mr. Mason had 
developed the process for exploding 
wood chips under high steam pres- 
sure and then by means of heat and 
pressure converting reassembled fi- 
ber into the pressed wood hard- 
boards, practical uses for the new 
product were soon found. In the 
formation of the company in 1925, 
to manufacture the new products, it 
was decided to locate the manufac- 
turing operation in Mississippi be- 
cause of the plentiful supply of raw 
materials, power, water, labor and 
good transportation facilities. 

In time, the waste from the lum- 
ber mill ceased to be a sufficient raw 
materia! supply. Today the Laurel 
plant uses approximately 800 cords 
of wood a day, bought through con- 
tractors from Mississippi farmers 

and other owners of woodlots and 
(Continued on page 79) 


Right—The mixture of fibers shown 
here is known as wet lap and is being 
formed into boards. Coarse fibers have 
been removed and the wet lap will run 
over machines that gradually withdraw 
much of the water by suction or pres- 
sure before being cut into 12-foot 
lengths and trimmed to four-foot width. 
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Above—Carloads of 5- 

foot logs from Missis- 

sippi timberlands arrive 

at Laurel to be conveyed 
to the chippers. 


Right — “Guns” explode 
the chips into fluffy fi- 
ber under steam pressure 
above 1,000 pounds per 
square inch. These oper- 
ate on the same principle 
as the first one used by 
William H. Mason in ear- 
ly experiments. 







































SHELL TO FOCUS PETROLEUM RESEARCH 
AT $1,000,000 HOUSTON LABORATORY 


MAJOR step toward reorganiz- 
ing and expanding exploration 
and production research of 

Shell Oil Co. will soon be taken when 
ground is broken at Houston, Texas, 
for a laboratory to involve the ex- 


penditure of almost a_ million 
dollars. 
The new laboratory’s research 


program, company officials said, will 
principally concern itself with aug- 
menting America’s petroleum re- 
sources by developing new and more 
efficient methods for discovering oil 
and for recovering it in maximum 
quantities from the underground 
reservoirs in which it is found. 
Wartime experience has empha- 
sized the drain on the country’s pe- 
troleum reserves, say Shell officials, 
and the new laboratory will concen- 


Dr. 


Harold Gershinowitz 








trate on two important factors of 
the oil situation. One is the increas- 
ing difficulty in finding new petro- 
leum reservoirs. The other is recov- 
ery of large quantities of oil not 
brought to the surface from exist- 
ing reservoirs by present conven- 
tional methods. Solving these two 
problems led Shell Oil Co. to reor- 
ganization and expansion of its re- 
search in exploration and produc- 
tion. 

The new center will consolidate 
under one roof research in physics, 
chemistry and geology as they are 
related to petroleum exploration 
and production. It will also serve 
as an instruction center for train- 
ing exploration and production field 
men in the new techniques and 
methods developed at the Jabora- 
tory. 

Architect’s plans call for a two- 
story, air-conditioned building cov- 
ering 40,000 square feet. Interior 
dividing walls will be made of glazed 
hollow tile, adapted to easy installa- 
tion and removal, so that the size 
of various laboratory rooms can be 
changed at will. Provisions have 
been made for a first-aid room, lock- 
er and shower rooms, a library, two 
conference rooms, an outdoor dining 
terrace, and a cafeteria for 75 
persons. 

Contract for the building con- 
struction has been let to the Austin 
Co., Houston. The building is de- 
signed to accommodate a working 
staff of 130 persons, which eventu- 
ally will be expanded to 155. In an 
existing air-conditioned building ad- 
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jacent to the laboratory, an a ldi- 
tional seventy-five persons will work 
on the design and manufactur: of 
special exploration and produc: ion 
instruments. 

Director of the new division of 
exploration and production resei rch 
is Dr. Harold Gershinowitz, who 
since 1942 has been research direc- 
tor of the company’s manufaciur- 
ing department in New York. As- 
sisting him as associate director will 
be Dr. M. King Hubbert, who, be- 
fore joining Shell in 1948, had been 
a lecturer in geology and geophysics 
at Columbia University, and a con- 
sultant to the Office of Economic 
Warfare. 

Dr. Gershinowitz joined the Shell 
Oil Co. in 1938 as research technol- 

(Continued on page 81) 


Dr. M. King Hubbert 
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Y father was a labor leader of 


the old school. He and his co- 

horts built up their union with 
blood, sweat and tears, for in 1897 
there was no Wagner Act and Chi- 
cago Was a tough town to organize 
—especially for boiler-room firemen 
who were scattered all over town 
and not concentrated in bunches in 
a few plants. Hence it was with 
much pomp and circumstance that 
Loval No. 7 of the International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen 
was admitted into the Chicago Fed- 
erition of Labor, with a member- 
ship of 749, 

On a hot Sunday afternoon, at 
the Federation’s regular meeting at 
Hodearriers’ Hall over on South 
Halsted Street, the Federation’s 
chairman (“fighting” Johnny Fitz- 
patrick, of the Horse-shoers’ union ) 
m:de a speech of welcome. He paid 
glowing tribute to the patient or- 
ginizational efforts which had sue- 
cecded in bringing together under 
one banner the grimy boiler-room 
eniployees from the widely-scattered 
fire holes and ash pits of the Chi- 
cago area. 

Three determined boiler firemen 
had done the organizing and their 
‘arefully-planned teamwork had in- 
sured the success of the local from 
the start. Mike Friel, who had a 
wide acquaintance and the ability 


to make friends on sight, had 
rounded up the prospects and 
herded them into mass-meetings. 


Blustery, oratorical Joe Morton had 
spellbound them by dramatizing 
their lousy working conditions, and 
the unemotional, businesslike Bill 
Fisher had signed them up and col- 
lected the five-dollar initiation fee 
and the first month’s dues of one 
dollar per head. 

When the first election was held 
it seemed quite natural to choose the 
amiable Friel as business agent, the 
well-poised Morton as chairman, 
and my soft-spoken parent as secre- 
tary-treasurer, For more than a 
generation this trio administered 
the affairs of the local and had the 
satisfaction of seeing it grow to a 
dominant place in Chicago’s  or- 
ganized labor circles. 

To imply that these three labor 
leaders, any more than any other 
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LABOR UNIONS -- THEN 


FORTY-FIVE 


by 
George H. Fisher 


(Chairman, Labor Committee, 
American Society of Industrial 
Engineers) 


human beings, were always beyond 
temptation or suspicion would of 
course be absurd. But all of them 
had pioneered in the building of the 
union because they believed in its 
cause. They had set out to correct 
what they knew to be a bad set of 
working conditions and they took 
pride in fighting tooth and nail to 
force an improvement. If, through- 
out this period they remained hon- 
est it was not because they were 
made of better stuff than some of 
their fellows but simply because 
they were preoccupied with making 
the local a legitimate success. They 
felt a proud, personal responsibility 
to each other and to every member. 
There was a real kinship between 
them and their following because 
they themselves were genuinely an 
integral part of the mass. They got 
a bigger kick out of shouldering 
their responsibility in an honorable 
fashion than they could possibly 
have received from any dishonest 
dollars they might have garnered. 

On the other hand, in those rough 
and ready days if a union official 
Was caught dipping into his union’s 
funds or found to be in collusion 
with an employer it usually went 
pretty hard for him. Workers who 
had to voluntarily risk their jobs to 
pioneer in the building of a labor 
union were not the kind who easily 
forgot the traitorous act of one of 
their number. Trial and punish- 
ment, in those days, were relentless 
and positive—and followed close at 
the heels of the crime. 

Like any other organization, 
Local No. 7 of the Firemen’s union 
had its petty jealousies and its “in- 
side politics.” It suffered its fair 
share of feuds and factionalism. But 
in this mauve era the term “labor 
racketeer” was yet unborn, and in 
general, harmony reigned during ¢ 
decent portion of the time. Meet- 
ings were fairly well-attended by a 
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vigilant percentage of the member- 
ship. On each New Year’s Eve the 
members’ families and friends would 


gather together in North Side 
Turner Hall, at Clark and Division 
Streets, for the annual vaudeville 
show and dance, and on the 4th of 
July all would repair, with bulging 
lunch-baskets, to the shadowy elms 
and waving grasses of Luna Park 
for a midsummer’s picnic. Here the 
kids would run their three-legged 
races, the men would bowl and guz- 
zle their union-made beer, and the 
women would sit in the shade and 
gas leisurely over their pot-boiled 
cotfee, 

The union leadership maintained 
a close emotional and intuitive con- 
tact with the rank and file and this 
served to tide them all over many 
a rough spot. A grievance between 
a worker and his boss gained the 
immediate and effective attention of 
the business agent because the latter 
felt a definite personal interest in 
the matter as soon as he was made 
aware that the grievance existed. A 
brief, open-minded discussion of the 
matter between business agent and 
employer usually cleared the air in 
quick fashion, with little if any 
work stoppage. 

The coming of the Wagner Act 
in 1935 was, of course, a big break 
for organized labor, and yet it hasn't 
heen all beer and skittles either. It 
has dragged labor endlessly into the 
courts to listen to legal interpreta- 
tions—a spot which labor has tradi- 
tionally avoided for fear of being 
forced to the defensive by corpora- 
tion-biased judges. The act has also 
popularized the most vicious type 
of synthetic company union—with 
its artificial leadership. Such un- 
ions flourish not because working 
conditions are bad but rather be- 
cause the Wagner Act tends to 
create industrial situations which 
prove to be “a natural” for the for- 
mation of inside ‘stooge unions.” 
It can be taken as axiomatic that 
where there is no spontaneous rank- 
and-file demand for unionization 
neither can there be true leadership 
of a sort that develops out of wide- 
spread resentment against evil con- 
ditions. 

(Continued on page 86) 

















Southern Business Leaders See 


Gaintul Swing Upward 


by 
John Mebane 





tion’s economic pattern from 

here on out will swing increas- 
ing advantages to the South, in the 
opinion of an important group of 
those “men who should know.” 

The conclusion follows a series of 
discussions with some of the South’s 
outstanding economists and finan- 
ciers who are confident that the 
South’s increasing industrialization 
not only will adhere to its prewar 
blueprint but will accelerate to a 
speed many thought impossible a 
half-decade ago. 

It is the expressed opinion of Dr. 
Malcolm Bryan, first vice president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta and one of the South’s most 
distinguished economists, that, in 
the long run, the Southeast probably 
will emerge from the war with an 
economic gain more favorable than 
that for the rest of the nation. 

The Southeast, Dr. Bryan says, 
emerged from the war with higher 
gain than the remainder of the coun- 
try. This was true for more than 
one reason. First, the Southeast has 


| SHARP upward curve in the na- 


Left—Top—Robert Strickland; Middle 
—R. Clyde Williams; Lower—Wiley L. 
Moore. 


Below—Gov. Ellis Arnall 
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been chiefly a producer of raw ma- 
terials—and_ prices for raw mate. 
rials were favorable. The rezion 
profited also from expenditure of 
funds for war activities in which 
profits were rather long. Atop that, 
the short supply of goods meant that 
the Southeast was unable, to any 
appreciable extent, to spend _ its 
money outside the region itself. 

Here, Dr. Bryan says, is how that 
added up: 

In 1939, deposits in banks in the 


Sixth Federal Reserve  Dist«ict 
amounted to a little more tian 
$1,500,000,000; today they — are, 


roughly, $5,500,000,000. 

Dr. Bryan believes this region will 
continue for a while to record ¢co- 
nomic gains against the rest of the 
country. Later, he anticipates a pe- 
riod of reaction, but he believes the 
region still will be relatively better 
off than it was before the war as 
compared with the nation as a 
whole. 

The South today is emerging from 
its greatest handicap of the pasi— 
a demagogic political leadership 
that had retarded industrial and 
business development and had de- 
pressed the region’s income, That is 
the opinion of Hal S. Dumas, pres- 
ident of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Dumas declares that in past 
decades the South, to an alarming 
extent, had been dominated by poli- 
ticians who forced business and in- 
dustry to labor in an “undemocratic 
atmosphere”—a contrast to the pres- 
ent day when persevering political 
leaders realize that business in tlie 
South needs encouragement in a pos- 
itive direction. 

“The South’s greatest asset,” Mr. 
Dumas asserted, “is that it is not 
confronted with a great conglomer- 
ation of interests—and it is just that 
conglomeration which has made liv- 
ing unpleasant and depressed in 
some other regions of the nation. 
People aren’t satisfied to live in a 
filing cabinet. There is an increas- 
ing leisure for working people, and 
there is an important need of pro- 
viding something to do with that 
leisure. 
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“That is one reason,” he added, 
“for the trend today to the develop- 
ment of the smaller communities.” 

No one locality, no one state in 
the South can progress a great deal 
independently of the progress of the 
South as a whole, he asserted. 

“The only way to be prosperous 
in the South is to be prosperous to- 
gether. There is a need for an ex- 
change of progressive ideas among 
southern states, for the boosting of 
this region as a whole. I would like 
to see established some method of 
providing this —a Southern Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as it were.” 

The South, he continued, is “faced 
with the opportunity of building the 
finest and most fertile civilization 
in which man has ever lived—a civ- 
lization in which all men can pos- 
sess a sense of personal dignity.” 

Mr. Dumas declared that “Once 
the South’s money was ‘foreign’ 
money. The South itself was poverty- 
stricken. Other regions were encour- 
aging business while we were beat- 
ing it over the head. 

“Up to now,” he added, “we have 
been too prone to sit and complain, 
and we’ve used our complaints as 
alibis for not doing jobs that should 
have been done, There is a need to 
shed complacency and do the job 
that needs doing, And one of the 
most important of these is to pro- 
duce, utilizing our own resources, 
the goods the South needs and in 
sufficient quantities to supply the 
demands of our people. 

“The South has just reached the 
point where it has enough income to 
be a good customer. We need to make 
the people conscious that they 
should ‘buy southern.’ 

Rh. Clyde Williams, president of 
the First National Bank of Atlanta, 
declares that the South currently 
“finds itself in possession of the es- 
sential ingredients required for an 
economic advance of tremendous 
proportions,” but he believes that it 
still has a real job of “salesmanship” 
to do if the South’s advance is to 
be as rapid as it should. 

“We must sell ourselves on our 
resources and our potentialities so 
that we may develop and expand our 
local businesses,” he said. “We must 
also sell others because we need out- 
side industries which will come into 
the region and provide even greater 
employment and still more purchas- 
ing power. 

“The South has been favored by 
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Above—Hal S. Dumas 


Right—Top—L. L. Gellerstedt; Middle 
—Erle Cooke; Lower—L. W. Robert 


providence in its natural resources, 
in its accessibility to materials it 
needs—but does not have within its 
borders—and in native labor adap- 
table to a variety of work. The events 
of the past five years have added 
enormously to our resources and to 
our abilities in matters of produc- 
tion and distribution.” 

Mr. Williams pointed out that the 
large consumer markets and popu- 
lation centers are overnight from 
southern production and that there 
is a huge field of new markets in the 
Latin American countries to. the 
South. 

“There is plenty of money for all 
worthwhile undertakings in the re- 
gion,” he said. “The banking indus 
try in the South today is strong 
enough and has resources sufficient 
to lend money on terms and condi- 
tions that are advantageous to the 
requirements of an expanding  in- 
dustrial economy.” 

The resources of southern banks 
have increased to such an extent 
that today they are adequate for fi- 
nancing southern industry of any 
size, declared L. L. Gellerstedt, ex 
ecutive vice president of the Citi- 


zens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta. 
Mr. Gellerstedt declared that it 


no longer is necessary for southern 
industry to seek credit outside the 
South as was the case from the War 
Between the States until the late 
nineties, 

“The banks of the South feel that 
thev can make a definite contribu- 
tion to the industrialization of this 
region,’ Mr. Gellerstedt said. “The 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Right—The “General,” famous locomotive of the War 
Between the States, now in the N. C. & St. L. depot at 
Chattanooga. Pursued by “‘leg’”’ power and three locomotives 
of the period, the General was operated by a band of Union 
saboteurs bent on burning bridges between Big Sandy, now 
Kennesaw, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn. The attempt failed 
when the engine stopped at Ringgold, 68 miles from the 
starting point after a wild chase of about 8 hours and 15 
minutes. The Western and Atlantic Railroad, scene of the 
episode, is now part of the N. C. & St. L. and its trains now 


cover the route. 





PERATING under a time-hon- 
ored charter, the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis 


Railroad celebrated its one hun- 
dredth birthday on December 11. 
Only two other railroads in the 
United States can point to a longer 
period of existence. 

Chartered in 1845 as the Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga Railroad for 
the initial purpose of establishing 
a system of communication between 
Nashville and Chattanooga, the line 
not only paralleled those two cities 
in growth but played.a vital part in 
the development of all parts of the 
South which it served. In doing this 
it survived four wars without ever 
being in receivership or bankruptcy. 
It has never been reorganized and 


















has never defaulted on any of its fi- 
nancial obligations. In 1873 its 
name was changed through decree 
of the Chancery court at Nashville. 

For its original financial struc- 
ture, Nashville voted $500,000; the 
state of Tennessee voted $120,000. 
Charleston, 8S.C., contributed 
$500,000. The total was brought to 
$2,100,000 by a roundup of individ- 
ual subscribers and the first stock- 
holders meeting was held in 1848. 
There were 1,347 stockholders repre- 
sented at the meeting. 

Since those days the railroad has 
grown into a system comprised of 
five divisions with 1,071 miles of rail 


line. Division headquarters are at 
Atlanta, Chattanooga, Huntsville 


and Paducah. There are 704 miles of 
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ONE HUNDRED 


YEARS OF 
RAILROADING 


Left—Church Street depot, Nashville, 
after it was remodeled in 1896 tu ac. 
commodate visitors to the Tennessee 
Centennial Exposition. 
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rail in Tennessee, 104 in Alabima, 
123 in Georgia, and 60 in Kentucky. 
The system constitutes an imporiant 
link from the West and Central 
West into the South, Southeast and 
Southwest. Many important indus- 
tries and commercial activities op- 
erate in the areas served. 

The N. C. & St. L. has experienced 
noteworthy expansion of business 
during its years of growth. Its ori- 
ginal capitalization has grown man- 
ifold and now stands at $25,600,000. 
From the first dividend of $67,898 
paid in December, 1856, cash divi- 
dends during the life of the road 
have amounted to $35,311,756, in- 
cluding that paid in December, 1!)44. 
Assets shown to have been *4,- 
016,692 in 1854 had grown to $89, 
773,948 by December 1944 and oper- 
ating revenues increased from 
$12,000,000 as of twenty-five years 
ago to over $42 million as of today. 
Operating revenues of 1944 regis- 
tered a gain of $325,733 over those 
of 1948 despite increasing burdens 
of taxation. 


Left—Dixie Flagler, Chicago to Miami 
streamliner, which operates over the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
The Dixie Line, between Nashville and 
Atlanta. 
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Above—Freight train ascending Cumberland Mountain, near Cowan, Tenn. 


important facility improvements 
are in progress and scheduled for 
early activity including a program 
for curve reduction. The curve re- 
duction project is scheduled for 
couipletion within five years and 
when completed will bring the 
greater part of the road’s curvature 
Within a maximum of two degrees. 
Under the program, fast freight ton- 
nave ratings of trains will be in- 
creased from 1,500 to 1,800 tons. The 
cost of the improvements which will 
also include grade reductions has 
been estimated at $2,600,000. 

During 1944 an average of 222 
trains were operated on the tracks 
of the svstem daily and of these 168 
were N.C. & St. L. trains. More than 
a quarter million soldiers, sailors 
and marines were handled in that 
year, exclusive of furlough travel, 
and during the same period the road 
moved 2,490 special trains carrying 
armed personnel or war supplies. 
Employees of the company num- 
bered 9,495 as of December 31, 1944 


in comparison with 4,585 as of the 
same date in 1937. Since January, 
1940, twenty large steam locomo- 
tives, sixteen Diesel switch engines 
and 1,275 freight cars have been pur- 
chased. Many new station facilities 
have been constructed or enlarged. 

In a message issued by President 
Hall to former N.C. & St. L. men in 
the armed forces, he said : “Manage- 
ment of N.C. & St. L. has an abiding 
faith in the people of America and 
in the justness of their ability to 
recognize and foster private indus- 
try; in the eternal verity of the 
American way of life which has al- 
ways recognized the policy of re- 
warding outstanding service. N. C. 
& St. L. management approaches the 
problems of tomorrow with the 
knowledge that it has lived up to its 
obligations during one hundred 
vears and with confidence that it 
will continue to pioneer in transpor- 
tation in the South.” 


Above—The N. C. & St. L. has placed twenty 
modern 4-8-4 steam locomotives in service within 
the past three years. This is one of them. 


Rizht—The present Union station at Nashville, as 
compared with the depot shown on opposite page. 
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Census of Manufacturing and 
Minerals Industries to be 
Made in 1946, First 
Since 1939 


The United States Bureau of the 
Census, principal fact-finding 
agency of the federal government, 
will make the first comprehensive 
census since 1939 of the manufac- 
turing and minerals industries, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by J. C. Capt, Director. 

Census of manufactures was in- 
augurated in 1810 and has been con- 
ducted biennially from 1919 to 1939, 
while the census of the minerals in- 
dustries was initiated in 1840, the 
last one being made as of 1939. 
soth were suspended by executive 
order of the President that the 
Census Bureau might devote its 
energies to full cooperation in the 
war efforts of the various depart- 
ments of government. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


— IN THE SOUTH — 


HE applications of engineering 

research to raw materials of the 

South offers endless possibilities. 
The South has not only been gener- 
ously endowed by nature with raw 
materials but has also been given a 
climate adapted to the rapid replen- 
ishment of many of these raw mate- 
rials as they are consumed. The pos- 
sibilities in the raw materials field 
can be divided into the finding of 
new or improved usage for these raw 
materials and in the developing of 
devices and processes to reduce the 
cost of delivering such products to 
the ultimate consumer. The first 
field is usually studied by the chem- 
ist who tries to. find new uses or im- 
prove present uses. The latter 
field offers a challenge to the engi- 
neer. Its possibilities include im- 
provement in existing machinery, 
the development of new machinery 
for recovery of the product, improve. 
ment or devising new machinery for 
handling such products, and finally 
in devising new machinery to im- 
prove processing of the raw ma- 
terial. 

Most raw materials are bulky 
and require much time, space and 
delay in their handling all along the 
line. The use of labor saving ma- 
chinery in the handling of such prod- 
ucts from the farm, mine or forest to 
finished product offers extensive 
possibilities for new devices. Im- 
proved machinery and facilities are 
needed by railroads, trucks and 
steamship lines as well as at the 
source of the raw material. 

Some typical regional raw mate- 
rials to which engineering research 
can be applied are cotton, nuts, 
foods, forage, wood, petroleum, ores 
and coal. Cotton to maintain its 
dominating position in the South 
must be made available to the con- 
sumer as a raw product at lower 
cost. If the price to the farmer is to 
be maintained at a fair level we must 
make it possible for him to produce 
more cheaply and also to reduce 
to a minimum the cost of handling 
and delivering it to the raw mate- 
rial consumer. This means better or 
more versatile farm machinery and 
gins, and improved handling facili- 
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ties at the gins and by rail and 
water tranportation. 

In the nut and vegetable oil field 
improved harvesting equipment, nut 
cracking and_ shelling machines, 
electronic sorting methods to reduce 
hand labor, and improved oil expell- 
ing machinery such as a continuous 
feed hydraulic device are needed. 

War research has led to many de- 
velopments in food preservation 
which will influence the preparation 
and handling of food products for 
market as well as in the home. The 
handling of citrus fruits by im- 
proved methods of canning, freez- 
ing, evaporation and concentration 
to improve product to consumer, re- 
duce loss in handling and reduction 
in cost by reducing storage and 
handling charges are of current im- 
portance. General food preserva- 
tion by freezing, drying, evapora- 
tion or concentration also have pos- 
sibilities in reducing spoilage, stor- 
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age and handling costs. 

Food crops for farm animals also 
are susceptible to better handling, 
Improved drying and storage prac- 
tices will result in better feeds as 
well as reduction of losses which re- 
sult from field drying and improper 
storage. Improved machinery for 
handling these bulky crops «and 
equipment which will reduce man 
hours of work in their harvesting 
and processing are needed. 

The wood industry in general :.nd 
the pulp wood industry in particu- 
lar need more mobile, power driven 
harvesting equipment. Here agiin 
transportation and handling prob- 
lems are important. There also «ire 
opportunities for developing new 
processes and products from present 
waste. 

The petroleum industry rejre 
sents one of the South’s importint 
raw material products. As oil pro- 
ducers turn to deeper formations for 
future reserves improved equipment 
and methods must be developed. | m- 
proved recovery methods to increase 
yields of existing fields and of new 
fields offer an important phase of 
research, 

You are more familiar with the 
possibilities for engineering re- 
search in developing equipment and 
processes for the mining industry 
than I am. For completeness, how- 
ever, I will review broadly a few of 
the major possibilities. These possi- 
bilities in the mining industry are 
similar to those in other regions. 
Abundance of iron and bauxite ores 
make the South a major mining 
area. Increased use of these ores 
can be brought about by improved 
classification methods. Research on 
methods of utilization and concen- 
tration of low grade ores is becom- 
ing increasingly important.  De- 
velopment of mining equipment par- 
ticularly adapted to thin coal seams 
and for better equipment for proc- 
essing the coal are of major im- 
portance in this industry. The fu- 
ture of coal as a household fuel will 
depend on the development of betier 
home heating plants. Improved soft 
coal burning equipment is also 
needed for industrial uses. 
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FOR 


The opportunities tor engineering 
research in manufacturing indus- 
tries are endless. We have only to 
look at such recent developments as 
the gas turbine, jet propulsion, 
atomic power, synthetic rubber, 
radar, synthetic textile fibers, plas- 
tics, and aviation to realize the ef- 
fect of research and technology on 
our industrial development. 


Engineering research could per- 
haps best help southern industries 
by assisting in the development of 
special equipment or in the im- 
provement of existing equipment for 
processing raw materials of the 
South. To compete industrially with 
other regions requires that you have 
equipment and techniques which are 
betier than your competitors, not 
just as good as theirs. 

Today, with so many new war de- 
velopments waiting to be adapted 
to peace time use the opportunity to 
get ahead of the field is greater than 
ever. The developments in instru- 
mentation now make it easy to see, 
hear, feel and measure what is going 
on in a machine. A thousandth of 
a second or a thousandth of an inch 
can be spread out on a record as long 
as we wish. By applying these tools 
to the studying of many of our proc- 
esses and machines we can deter- 
mine how they can be improved or 
speeded up. 

The electronic field probably of- 
fers the greatest potentialities for 
improvement in machinery. This 
field is so new and the developments 
so extensive that it is difficult to 
predict what electronic devices can 
do. They will certainly bring about 

any changes in controls and in 
automatic machinery. 

As new developments are put into 
use it is necessary to review them to 
see how they can be adapted to ex- 
isting equipment. Today the op- 
erator, engineer and researcher must 
investigate such new developments 
as electronic controls, hydraulic 
controls and electrical accessories 
to mention only a few to see how 
they can be adapted to improvement 
of machine operation. New mate- 
rials which are available make pos- 
sible new types of designs, making 
use of light metals, special alloys or 
plastics. Such new designs must be 
carefully analyzed to see that they 
will satisfactorily perform their 
functions. 

When changes were made slowly 


and were not radically different they 
could be incorporated into new 
equipment with little chance of 
causing any major difficulty. Today 
when changes are radically differ- 
ent, experience must be obtained to 
insure a design that will operate sat- 
isfactorily. The building and re- 
building of complete models would 
be impractical if not impossible 
from a time standpoint. 

Research on elements of ma- 


chines before they are built fre- 
quently spots poor designs and per- 
mits correction before the model is 
made. By applying all the scientific 
techniques to the first models to 





R. KEMLER is head of the 
I) newly created engineering re- 

search division of the South- 
ern Research Institute of Birming- 
ham, Ala. The new division will 
make available the integrated lab- 
oratories and personnel for carry- 
ing out investigations in mechani- | 
engineering | 
fields, which arise in connection | 
with a sponsored research pro- 
gram. Dr. Kemler was connected 
with Dodge Manufacturing Corp., 
University of Pittsburgh, Gulf Re- 
search and Development Corp., 
Gulf Oil Corp. and Purdue Uni- 
versity before assuming his new 
post. This is the second of two 
articles on the subject on Oppor- 
tunities for Engineering Research 
in the South. It considers the pos- 
sibilities as applied to southern 

raw materials and industry. 
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locate things which might cause 
trouble after a long period of us- 
age, the development of new ma- 
chinery can be telescoped into a 
reasonably short time. 

Because of the diversity of raw 
materials and needs of the South, a 
complete listing of engineering re- 
search possibilities in southern ind- 
ustry is impractical. The following 
reviews a few of the possibilities 
which might be of interest. Some 
of these items can be in themselves 
divided into hundreds of sub-proj- 
ects, depending on the degree of 
specialization of the industry. 

As discussed previously the ap- 
plication of electronic devices to 
machines and gadgets of all types 
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ranks high on the list of research 
possibilities. The development of 
automatic equipment offers many 
possibilities which will make it nec- 
essary to carefully study and in- 
vestigate basic equipment require- 
ments and performance. 

Corrosion prevention continues 
to be a most important and broad 
field. New metallurgical develop- 
ments, the improvement of inhibi- 
tors and the developments in pro- 
tective coatings all offer many pos- 
sibilities. Corrosion problems in 
pipe lines of all types and in con- 
nection with wood preservation are 
major fields of interest to the South. 

Development of apparatus for the 
testing of specific products such as 
textile yarns or textile products is 
an important field. Manufacturing 
improvements come about usually 
only after we improve our methods 
of measuring the product during the 
manufacturing process to see that 
it meets requirements. 

Improvements in tools and shop 
processes to fit specific production 
problems is a field which must be 
continuously studied if we are to 
keep production at its maximum. 
Modern manufacturing methods re- 
quire the application of the best 
methods of analysis of performance, 
Quality control as a production tool 
has opened a new field for the study 
of production performance. 

The power transmission field has 
widened by improvements in elec- 
trical equipment and through the 
development of hydraulic trans- 
mission equipment such as fluid 
couplings, and hydraulic control de- 
vices. The gas turbine as a power 
generating source has come a long 
way during the war. 

New materials are continually 
being developed which permit 
radical changes in manufacturing 
procedures. Welding of metals and 
moulding of plastic products offer 
extensive fields for design develop- 
ments. The improvement of factory 
lighting and improved heating 
equipment offer opportunities for 
industries in these fields. Noise and 
vibration studies in the manufac- 
tured product are becoming increas- 
ingly important and necessary in 
products for the factory, as well as 
for the home. 

Improvements in transportation 
and freight handling equipment are 

(Continued on page 88) 
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SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


Contracts Contracts 





November, 1945 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts Contracts First Eleven First Eleven 

Awarded to be Months Months 

Awarded 1945 1944 

errr ee $1,346,000 $18,310,000 $98,044,000 $32,269,000 
EE cals ccokiccesdonuhesuse 576,000 21,429,000 9,934,000 67,796,000 
eee rr ae 1,601,000 175,000 30,808,000 19,341,000 
CR co Lihkhabsoaaasdsoneeeu es 9,838,000 23,727,000 68,512,000 78,748,000 
Cis shhohs cubes es sae peo bo > s 15,315,000 30,862,000 47,980,000 42,088,000 
No os akaosuncdsdnsa+scos 4,048,000 7,655,000 20,202,000 21,243,000 
EE, Nv etkbaxaucehtooncatas 2,651,000 21,487,000 52,780,000 57,339,000 
BIE oss occ becuse chases 5,976,000 9,072,000 74,446,000 57,741,000 
ION oo coiccsesvncssstpcrsss 1,730,000 7,804,000 35,291,000 19,913,000 
UMIEED Sire ogc cic sosunk sa vesusscs 6,144,000 36,777,000 40,323,000 43,970,000 
DEP MRIMERIAD, 6 5nciccs caries vee cen see 6,566,000 19,182,000 53,384,000 30,235,000 
NEE 5's o's 5 ie a:6 0+ = a ob.0 09 98 2,687,000 29,413,000 31,146,000 20,690,000 
ENED: sos bs '3'6 46> bs) pa o4 40> 2,408,000 10,581,000 17,684,000 20,006,000 
pO eee eee ee 9,111,000 16,168,000 52,295,000 24,498,000 
F ECSU ee GiGS seen edee ns Shaws s 39,015,000 89,704,000 315,663,000 151,028,000 
F DE sos isc s aus beh aeons one 8,701,000 8,750,000 61,905,000 80,399,000 
: : SEED i sisbo.4 so Wines enw Sere 395,000 4,581,000 15,708,000 19,180,000 
i SNS 66640 540SK oso bbuS DS aaee $118,108,000 $355,677,000 $1,026,105,000 $786,484,000 


Below—More than three million dollars will be spent by the Courier-Journal 
and Louisville Times Co., publishers of Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, 
q for the new plant illustrated. Designed by Lockwood-Greene Engineers, Inc., 
New York, the building will consist of two units in a six story retangular office 
building, 120 by 130 feet and a four story publishing plant, 175 by 200, a total 
space of 250,000 square feet of two buildings, all of which will be air-condi- 
tioned. The office building will be of steel construction, faced with limestone; 
the mechanical building of flat slab concrete. Joseph H. Kolbrook, Louisville 
engineer, collaborated on the designs. Serge A. Birn and Associates, Louisville 
industrial engineers, made some of the interior layout. 
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Above—Logan Basic College of Chiropractic designed by Marcel Baulicault, St. Louis, Mo. 


SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION REMAINS STEADY 
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MNHE total of southern construction & Light 
awards so far this year is $1.26, ee 
105,000, or thirty per cent ahead of the — 
figure for the similar period of 1:44, per €o., 
Totals for the first eleven months of 1°43, Plant 
1942 and 1941, the most active years of Brother 
defense and war construction were %1,- quip 
413,884,000, $3,765,729,000 and $2,°35,- Mi., Bal 
184,000, respectively. Assen 
Industrial construction, with a totil of Motor C 
$440,547,000 accounted for about ferty- Expat 
three per cent of the current eleven- tive, Inc 
month total, public building, with its Pai 
eg : aint 
$220,192,000 total, for approximately BT a 
twenty-one per cent of the aggregate, nd 000,000 « 
engineering construction totaling &!69,- , 
Plant, 






654,000 for about seventeen per cent 
Private building and highway :ind 
bridge construction together contributed 
approximately nineteen per cent to the 
eleven-month figure. The total for these 
two categories, which were the hardest 
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hit by the drastic federal restrictions on 7” New 
war-time construction was $193,712.(100, lexas R. 
or $100,216,000 for highway work «nd Newsp: 
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$93,496,000 for private building. 

The trend of southern construction last 
month with the value of contracts 
awarded below the Mason and Dixon lIine 
totaling $118,108,000, matched the figure 
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of the preceding month and as _ before Carolina 
was more than twice the total for the 
comparable month of last year. 

Private building almost doubled in Below—| 
November; industrial construction re to seat 1 
mained at about the same level as that every res 






in October; public building and highway 
construction dropped, as November ac- 
tivity pushed the eleven-month aggregate 
well above the bilion dollar mark. 

November totals for the several types 

of southern construction were: 
Private building, $32,241,000; Industrial, 
$48,155,000; Publie Building, $15,412,000; 
Engineering, $13,382,000; Roads, $8,918,- 
000. 

Despite the restrictions that have pre- 
vailed in varying degrees during much 
of this year, present prospects are that 
1945 will be an outstanding period in 
peacetime construction history and those 
to follow will see activity unrivaled in the 
past. The eleven-month total is already 
well above the figure for the entire year 
of 1944. 

New construction in 1946, the first 
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peacetime year, is expected to amount to 
at least $6,000,000,000, with the South 
sharing proportionately. The minimum 
in housing construction in the country is 
placed at $1,675,000,000. 

Shortages of materials and an aversion 
on the part of workers to accept employ- 
ment at peacetime wage levels are two of 
the chief obstacles to a healthy expansion 
of construction. These in some instances 
have resulted in delay in the start of 
large projects until conditions settle to a 
less inflated level. 

Activity in the industrial construction 
field, however, continues high in the 
South, with a number of firms either plan- 
ning or going ahead with projects involv- 
iny millions of dollars. These include: 

felephone improvements, southwest, 
Scuthwestern Bell Telephone Co., $140,- 
000,000 ; 

xpansion program, Arkansas Power 
& Light Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., $20,000,000 ; 

expansion, various locations, Dr. Pep- 
per Co., Dallas, Texas, $10,000,000 ; 

Mant, St. Louis County, Mo., 
Brothers Co., $10,060,000 ; 

Mquipment replacement, Baltimore, 
M1., Baltimore Transit Co., $7,500,000 ; 

Assembly plants, Hapeville, Ga., Ford 
Motor Co., $6,000,000 ; 

Expansion, Southern States Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Baltimore, $6,000,000 ; 

Paint and varnish plant, Tucker, Ga., 
EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., $6,- 
000,000 ; 

Plant, Memphis, Tenn., 
Harvester Co., $5,000,000 ; 

Expansion program, Tennessee East- 
man Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., $5,000,000 ; 

Power plant addition, Cliffside, N. C., 
Duke Power Co., $4,500,000 ; 

New rail, Texas, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railway, $3,000,000 ; 
Louisville, 
Louisville 


Lever 


International 


Ky.., 
Times 


Newspaper 
Courier-Journal 
Co., $3,000,000 ; 

Plant, Memphis, Tenn., Missouri Port- 
land Cement Co., $2,500,000 ; 

Power plant, Charleston, S. C., 
Carolina Power Co., $2,500,000 ; 


plant, 
and 


South 


Above—Clothing factory proposed at Drew, Miss. N. W. Overstreet & Associates, 
Jackson, Miss., are the architects. 


Natural gas pipeline, Texas, Tennessee 
Gas & Transmission Co., $2,260,000 ; 

Publishing plant, Dallas, Texas, Dallas 
Morning News, $2,000,000 ; 

Nylon processing plant, Morristown, 
Tenn., Belding Heminway Co., $1,500,000 ; 

Expansion, Vero Beach, Fla., Fells- 
mere Sugar Producers Association, $1,- 
500,000 ; 

Textile mill improvements, Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., $1,250,000 ; 

sottling plant, Norfolk, Va., 
Cola Bottling Co., $1,000,000 ; 

tesearch laboratory, Houston, Texas, 
Shell Oil Co., $1,000,000 ; 

Plant addition, Goldville, S. C., 
Textile Mills, $1,000,000 ; 

Plant expansion, Jarratt, Va., Johns- 
Manville Corp., $1,000,000 ; 

Roofing granules plant, 
Ark., Minnesota Mining and 
turing Co., $1,000,000 ; 


Coca 


Joanna 


Little Rock, 
Manufac- 


Plant, Plymouth, Fla., Florida Foods, 
Ine., $1,000,000 ; 


Railway improvements, Oklahoma 


City, Okla., $1,000,000 ; 
Carnation 


Houston, Texas, 


$1,000,000 : 


Plant, 
Milk Co., 

sus garage and maintenance 
San Antonio, Texas, $1,000,000 ; 


shops, 


Power plant, Danville, Va., Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Ine., S900,000 ; 


Warehouse, Houston, Texas, Auto 


Dealers of Houston, $800,000 ; 

Plant extension, Burlington, N. 
Celanese Lanese Corp., $750,000 ; 

Manufacturing and repair shop, St. 
Louis, Mo., Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Corp., S750,000 ; 

Soiler plant, El Paso, Texas, El Paso 
Electric Co., $600,000 ; 

expansion, Kansas City, Mo., Luzier’s, 
Ine., 600,000 ; 

Glass plant expansion, Laurens, S. C., 
Laurens Glass Works, S600,000 ; 
Texas, Texe- 


Warehouses, Houston, 


(Continued on page 74) 


Below—Walter L. Morris, Knoxville, Tenn., awarded contract to Daugherty & Waters for construction of a new theatre 
to seat 1,000 people. The building was designed by Fred Manley Associates and will be air-conditioned and modern in 
every respect. Walls and ceiling will be acoustically treated and insulated with vermiculite, a North Carolina mineral 


similar in appearance to mica. 
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Above—E ficient production of containers in this Tampa, Fla. plant of Continental Can Co. is largely the result of efficient 
coordination of production machinery, handling devices and manpower. 





PLANT LAYOUT AS A FACTOR IN 
REDUCING PRODUCTION COSTS 


ARTIME advances in engineer- 
ing techniques and improve- 
ments in available construc- 

tion materials and building equip- 
ment are directly reflected in many 
of the designs now being adopted for 
new plants. Executives who guided 
the operations in thousands of war 
plants during five years of intense 
activity are acutely conscious of the 
parts which better lighting tech- 
niques, new ventilating and air- 
conditioning methods, more flexible 


power distribution facilities and the 
more extensive use of materials 
handling equipment played in their 
production achievements. 

With the examples set by such 
plants, and the growing recognition 
of the need for giving adequate con- 
sideration to any facility which af- 
fects the health and attitude of per- 
sonnel, there is every indication that 
the great majority of plants built in 
the future will offer much better 
working conditions than were ever 


Below—Good layout is important to efficient handling of traffic in this aircraft 
company’s cafeteria. 
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by 
Harold A. Anderson 


Eastern District Manager 
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Engineers and Builders 
New York City 


within reach before this time. 
But the ultimate effectiveness of 
any new plants, and of their produce: 
tion machinery as well, will depend 
primarily upon the way in which all 
the elements which they combine are 
fitted together into well planned 
working units. They must be readily 
adaptable to future changes, as well 
as adequate to the immediate needs. 
For that reason, it is up to design- 
ing engineers to make them just as 
much tools of production as the 
individual machines that go inside. 
This problem has become more and 
more a matter of layout. 
Single-story plants are generally 
preferred for metal working indus- 
tries, whether they are engaged in 
the production of unit items, which 
may range from table knives to 60- 
foot long wide band saws used in 
lumber mills, or complex assemblies 
ranging from machine tools to all 
types of motors and transportation 
equipment. 
The column spacing, overhead 
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clearance and load carrying capac- 
ity of the structure, as well as the 
use of mezzanines, depends directly 
upon the character of work for 
which the building is intended. Obvi- 
ously, the fewer columns inside the 
plant, the greater will be the oppor- 
tunity for flexibility in machinery 
and production layouts. In_ the 
same way, the more clearance pro- 
vided below the roof trusses, the 
more opportunity there is for over- 
head handling. But in either case, 
the engineer’s job is to find the point 
at which the added costs of longer 
spans and higher clearances balance 
out with the advantages which they 
contribute. 

In the 22 years which have elapsed 
since we published our first compar- 
ative study on the basic economic 
advantages of single-story plants, 
experience has proven the value of 
such designs to many food, process, 
packaging and container industries 
which previously favored multi- 
story structures because of the op- 
portunities they offered for gravity 
flow of materials in process. While 
this study analyzed the cost of land 
and buildings in terms of usable 
space, that is only a small part of 
the story. 


The development of larger and 
heavier equipment has forced many 
firms to face a choice between aban- 
doning existing multi-story struc- 
tures, with limited floor loading ca- 
pacities and restricted column spac- 
ing, and continuing under the handi- 
cap of outmoded equipment. Some 
container manufacturers who had 
always built four-story plants, for 









Above—Special ventilating ducts were provided in this cadmium plating depart- 

ment adjoining the main assembly bay at the Douglas aircraft plant, Oklaho- 

ma City, where accurate control of air currents in this and other processing sec- 

tions eliminated need for full iength partitions that would have interfered with 
free flowing production. 


instance, have been completely con- 
verted to one-story designs. When 
they put all their operations on one 
floor they quickly found that mod- 
ern conveyors could perform all of 
the required handling operations 
with greater overall economy than 
their best gravity flow layouts, and 
that all the supposed advantages of 
multi-story buildings for their in- 
dustry were just a myth. 

Despite the wide range of differ 
ences between industries, we ap- 
proach every layout problem by first 


making a three dimensional analy- 
sis of the problem. This enables our 
engineers to develop a fundamental 
flow diagram in which the problem 
is presented in its most simplified 
form. Attention is concentrated on 
basic functions, to the temporary 
exclusion of secondary considera- 
tions and specific details. 

In approaching the designing of 
administration buildings, the fune- 
tional flow of human beings with re- 
spect to work areas calls for first 


(Continued on page 72) 


Below — Modern lines characterize this integrated plant and office layout for production of electrical equipment. 
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Southern Industrial Expansion 


ALABAMA 
Mills—Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, operator 
of 11 textile mills, in Alabama, contracted for 
new plant equipment at cost of $1,250,000; 
company operates plants in Birmingham, 
Alexander City, LaFayette, Pell City Syca- 
more, Stevenson and Sylacauga; equipment 
would include opening room equipment, new 
spinning machinery, new looms, air condi- 
tioning, and finishing equipment. 
BIRMINGHAM — Expansion—Odum Lum- 
ger Co., acquired six-acre site having plans 
prepared for dry kiln and modern office. 
BIRMINGHAM—Office, Etc—Alabama Out- 
door Advertising Co. let contract at $20,000 
for office and plant building. 
DEMOPOLIS—Warehouse, Etc.—Sheffield 
Implement & Tractor Co. has let contract for 
construction of warehouse and paint shop. 
DOTHAN — Expansion — Dothan Hosiery 
Mills, has plans underway for expansion. 
MONTGOMERY-—Shop Facilities—Atlantic 
Coastline Rwy. Co., Wilmington, N. C., let 
contract for construction of three buildings 
for shop and repair facilities in Montgomery. 
BILE — Plant — The Ruberoid Co., 
building plant at cost of $500,000. 
ROY—Expansion—United Telephone Co., 
Dothan acquired Standard Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 
WETUMPKA — Factory —W. F._ Suttle, 
plans erecting $25,000 furniture plant. 


ARKANSAS 

HELENA — Plant — Reynolds Metals Co.. 
Richmond, Va., interested in establishment 
of new plant at Helena for manufacturing 
aluminum railroad cars, truck bodies and 
trailers for use in Southeastern areas; Mem- 
phis and Chattanooga, Tenn., also under con- 
sideration. 

LITTLE ROCK—Plant—Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co. of St. Paul, plans 
erection of a $1,500,000 roofiing granules 
manufacturing plant. 

LITTLE ROCK—Warehouse—Cash Whole- 
sale Co., let contract for warehouse; cost 


OSCEOLA — Plant—The Osceola Products 
Co., purchased the Purina Cotton Mill and 
plans expansion. 

SEARCY — Building—Thompson Hatchery 
constructing new building at cost of $50,000. 


FLORIDA. 
ABURNDALE — Plant—William P. Mac- 
Donald Corp., Lakeland, Fla., and Long Is- 
land, N. Y., let contract for citrus sectionizing 
lant, office building and garage at cost of 


30,000. 

GAINESVILLE—Plant—H. R. Gertner will 
erect $14,000 cold storage plant. 

JACKSONVILLE — Plant—Gaylord Broth- 
ers started work on printing shop; $12,000. 

JACKSONVILLE — Telephone Exchange—- 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co.. 
Atlanta, has let contract for construction of 
new dial central office exchange here. 

MIAMI—Building—Florida Engineering & 
Dry Dock Co., will construct $20,000 fabricat- 
ing building. 

MIAMI — Building—Robins-Freedman Co., 
Miami Beach, will construct one-story factory 
building. 

MIAMI—Industrial Building—W. T. Rose, 
ge oeernct for industrial building; cost $32,- 


MIAMI — Warehouse—General Mills, Inc., 
let contract for warehouse. 

MIAMI—Warehouse—Gulf Drug Sales Co., 
will construct warehouse. 

MIAMI — Warehouse—Purity Condiments 
Co. has let contract for erection of warehouse; 
cost $35,000. 

MULBERRY — Water System — Interna- 
tional Mineral & Chemical Corp., let contract 
for water supply system, cost approximate- 
ly $100,000 

ORLANDO — Factory—Southern Manufac- 
turing Co., let contract for factory. 

PLANT CITY — Plant—Southlands Prod- 
ucts, Inc., plans refrigeration plant. 

PLYMOUTH—Plant—Florida Foods, Inc., 
Boston 15, Mass., has under way processing 


plant, estimated cost, including equipment, 


$1,000,000, 

TAMPA—Factory Building—ABC Steel Co, 
has let contract for construction of factory 
building, 

WINTER HAVEN — Plant—Swift & Co., 
meng, Ill., plans milling plant; revising 
plans, 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—Addition—Allen & Vickers let 
contract at $23,000 for addition to present 
building. 

ATLANTA—Ice Plant Addition—Frigidice 
Co., let contract for additions to ice plant 
to cost $20,000. 

ATLANTA — Plant—Huttig Sash & Door 


$2 








Co., St. Louis, plans building, including fac- 
tory, office space to cost $500, 
AUGUSTA—Mill—Augusta Veneer Co., let 
contract at $27,064, for lumber mill. 
CHICKAMAUGA — Telephones —H. W. 
Vaughn and Earl McDonald, both Fayette, 
Ala., acquired Chickamauga Telephone Co., 
plan improvements. 
COLUMBUS—Addition—The A. K. Adams 
Contracting Co., Atlanta, has building permit 
for five story brick addition to Muscogee 
Manufacturing Co., cost $100,000. 
HAPEVILLE — Plant — Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., broke ground for new as- 
sembly plants costing approximately $6,000,- 


000. 

MACON—Factory—Macon Cabinet Works, 
erecting by day labor, 15,000 sq. ft. factory 
space and lumber dry kiln, cost $40,000. 

MACON—Plant—Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster Pa., acquiring land for erection of 
plant for manufacture of structural insula- 
tion board and kindred products. 

MACON — Plant—Macon Cabinet Works, 
started work on expansion of plant; work 
will include two new wings, new machinery, 
ete., cost $30,000. 

MILLEDGEVILLE — Radio Station—Han- 
sell Hall, has contract for radio broadcast- 
ing station, cost approximately $10,000. 

SANDERSVILLE—Mill—O. D. Padgett will 
install mill for grinding livestock and poul- 
try feed. 

SAVANNAH — Addition—Southern States 
Iron Roofing Co. plans additions and im- 
provements. 

SAVANNAH—Plant—Georgia Ice Co., will 
erect quick freeze plant. 

SAVANNAH — Plant—Turpentine & Rosin 
Factors, Inc., plans gum turpentine pack- 
aging plant with annual capacity of 3,000,- 
000 gallons, adjacent to present operation. 


KENTUCKY 

LEXINGTON—Plant—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has let contract for con- 
struction of plant to manufacture glass for 
lamp department. 

LOUISVILLE — Equipment—Tube Turns 
Ine., will purchase and lease $3,500,000 o 
Defense Plant Corporation equipment which 
will be re-converted to peace-time use. 

LOUISVILLE — News and Radio Bldg.— 
Contract has been let for construction of 
building to house the Courier Journal, Louis- 
ville Times, Radio Station WHAS and Stand- 
ard Gravure Corp.; cost approximately $3,- 


000,000. 
LOUISVILLE — Plant—Reliance Varnish 


Co., will erect $30,000 synthetic-resin factory 
first unit of a complete new plant. 


LOUISIANA 


ABBEVILLE—Plant—Lloyd Smith, has ac- 
quired site and plans erection of a milk-cool- 
ing plant; estimated cost $20,000. 

ALEXANDRIA — Building—Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., plans building, cost $25,000. 

ALEXANDRIA — Building—Parks Manu- 
facturing Co., plans cabinet factory. 

ALEXANDRIA—Plant—A. C. Highers, Jr, 
let contract at $78,490, for plant building for 
Dr. Pepper Bottling Co, 

BATON ROUGE — Building — Louisiana 
Lumber (‘o, has let contract for construction 
of new building; cost $17,639. 

BATON ROUGE—Plant Structure—Ronald 
A. Coco, let contract for new shop and sup- 
ply office building; cost_ $42,378. 

FERRIDAY—Plants—California Oil Co., op- 
erating in Lake St. John oil field, plan new 
recycling plant at cost of $500,000; similar 
plant also proposed in Cranfield oil field of 
Adams County. Miss. 

LAKE CHARLES—Plant—H. L. Guth, let 


contract for $18,000 milk pasteurizing plant. 
NEW ORLEANS — Plant—Continental Can 


MANUFACTURERS 


Co., has acquired site, for construction of 
bottle cap and cork plant. 

SHREVEPORT — Warehouse — Morris- 
Dickson-Co., let contract for construction of 
$40,000 warehouse. 


MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS—Broadcasting Station—Cx pi- 
tal Broadcasting Co., plan broadcasting »+1a- 
tion in Annapolis. 

BALTIMORE—Addition—Daylight Term- 
inal Co., let contract, for addition to build- 
ing; cost $10 000. 

BALTIMORE—Addition—Sun Spot Co. of 
America has let contract for construction of 
addition to building; cost $20,000. 

BALTIMORE—American Lumber & Trvat- 
ing Co., announces new plants to be opened 
at Baltimore and at Florence, S. C. Capacity 
of the Baltimore plant will be about 2,000,000 
ft. monthly; of the Florence plant, betwen 
7,000,000 and 10,000000; the plants will be 
equipped to pressure treat all types of com- 
mercial lumber with coal tar, creosote, W o0l- 
man or Minalith salts. 

BALTIMORE — Dryer Units — Baltiniore 
gal Co., will erect 2 dryer units; cost *°0,- 


BALTIMORE — Expansion — Southrn 
States Cooperative, Inc., will expend $6,110 - 
000 on expansion program during the 1 :xt 
two years; largest expenditure would be *2,- 
000,000 for new and modern feed mill in Bi:'ti- 
more and construction of a fertilizer plan: at 
Nashville, Tenn.; amounts also allocated for 
increasing Cooperative’s marketing prog:am 
and for establishing additional food lo: ker 
plants. 

BALTIMORE—Plant—Merchants Term nal 
Corp., will erect ice manufacturing plint; 
cost $40,000. 

BALTIMORE — Warehouse — Alfred J. 
— let contract. for warehouse; cost %:'6,- 


BALTIMORE COUNTY—Building—Cal\ ert 
Distillery, Relay, let contract for additio: to 
evaporator building; cost $10, 


MISSISSIPPI 


CALHOUN CITY—Factory—City will erect 
a $60,000 plant for manufacture of woolen 
trousers, 

MONTICELLO—Plant—City plans acquir- 
ing land for erection of building to house gar- 
ment plant; $25,000 bond issue voted. 

JACKSON—Plant—Mississippi Agricult ral 
and Industrial Board, authorized Beats 1, 2 
and 3 of Pearl River County to vote on $\9,- 
000 bonds for garment plant. 

NATCHEZ—Plant—The California Oi] o. 
plans establishing recycling plant; orders 
placed for equipment; cost $500,000; similar 
plant is proposed in the Cranfield oil field of 
Adams county. 

QUITMAN—Mill — Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
of Milwaukee, building new mill. 


MISSOURI 


COLUMBUA — Oil Plant—The Missouri 
Farmers Association Oil Co. will construct 
$75,000 building, to house offices and oil 
processing plant. 

GRANDVIEW—Plant—Dowell Manufactur- 
ing Co., has acquired a tract of land for 
erection of manufacturing plant; investment, 
including cost of building and new equip- 
ment will be approximately $300,000. 

KANSAS CITY—Expansion—Luzier’s, Inc., 
plans tripling production caapcity; cost 
$600,000. 

KANSAS CITY — Plant—Clipper Manufae- 
turing Co. will erect $100,000 building. 

ST. LOUIS—Addition—Stilecraft Manufac- 
turers, erect factory addition. 

ST. LOUIS—Addition—Wilbert Vault (o., 
let contract for addition to factory; cost $1»,- 
000. 


ST. LOUIS — Addition & Office—Lambert 
Pharmacal Co. has let contract for manufac- 
turing and office building addition; cost 
$75,000. ; 

ST, LOUIS—Building—Drug Package (‘0, 
let contract for manufacturing building ad- 
dition, 

8ST, LOUIS—Engines—Gulf, Mobile & Olio 
Railway, will purchase $3,000,000 in Divsel 
motive power, - 

ST. LOUIS — Shop—Westinghouse Elec! 
& Manufacturing Corp., plans manufacturing 
and repair shop; shop will manufacture 
switchboards and panel boards, cost $450,000; 
warehouse, cost $300,000. 

ST. LOUIS — Warehouse — Caine Steel 
Co., Chicago, Ill., acquired site for erection 
of $200,000 warehouse. 

SPRINGFIELD — Buildings — Lipscomb 
Grain & Seed Co., let contract at $60,240, for 
additional bulk grain storage plant. 


WEST PLAINS—Plant—Dwight Richards 
of Chamber of Commerce in charge of plans 
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for building for International Shoe Co. St. 
Louis, will begin construction soon. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Oil—The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
lans to drill for oil off the coast of North 
Rerolina, Cape Hatteras. 
ASHEBORO—Factory—McLaurin Hosiery 
Mill, branch plant of Burlington Mills Corp. 
of Greensboro, starting work on $70,000 ad- 
dition. 

BELMONT—Extension—Belmont Convert- 
ing Co., has let contract for filter plant ex- 


tension; cost $59,925. 

Mill—E. W. Burcham, 
contract for construction of 
at Booneville; cost approxi- 


BOONEVILLE — 
Elkin, 
yeuv 


has let 
mill 
NPD 


. 2), OC 

mae RLINGTON —Addition—Long Finishing 
Mi!! has let contract at $100.000 for addition. 

BURLINGTON — Mill — Celanese Lanese 
Corp., let contract for erecting extension to 
present plant to expand existing carding and 
spinning facilities; later plan additions to 
picker-house, yarn conditioning — section, 
shipping room and installation of boiler 
ye cost $750,000. 

. ag — Addition—Champion Paper & 

i let contract for addition to plant. 

CHARLOTTE — Building—Dixie Tag & 
Envelope Co., will erect $100,000 plant. 

CHARLOTTE — Expansion—Ace Elevator 
Co., has acquired building; will improve and 
install equipment. 

CHARLLOTTE—Hatchery—R. C. Pittman 
of Landis. and William Wren, Siler City, ac- 
qui: ved site for hate hery ; $25,000. 

CHARLOTTE — Hosiery Plant-—Belvedere 
Hosiery Co., plans $500, 000 hosie ry plant. 

CHARLOTTE—Mill—The Carolina Process 
Co., of Mount Holly, acquired site for erection 
of 100,000 plant. 

CHARLOTTE — Plant, Ete. — Johnson 
Chemical Co., let contract at $20,000 for plant 
and office buildings. ; 

CHARLOTTE Plant—Wanco Hosiery 
Mil! Co., plan erection of plant at Charlotte. 

CHARLOTTE — Textile—Elizabeth Textile 
Co. capital $100,000, chartered by Howard W. 
Glisgow; develop textile manufacturing 
Nant. 

C HINA GROVE — Addition — China Grove 
Cotton Mill, will start work soon on new unit 
of 15,000 spindles. 

DURHAM—Building—Nu Tread Tire Co., 
acquired site for erection of modern tire 
recipping service and tire sales building. 

ELIZABETH CITY — Plant—Mengel Co., 
Louisville, Ky., acquired Foreman-Derrick- 
son Veneer Co., together with approximately 
10,000 acres of harwood timber land. 

GASTONIA — Hosiery Mill—Gastonia Full 
Fashion Hosiery Mill has let contraet for 
coustruction of new mill. 

GREENSBORO — Plant—Transport Pack- 
ings Corp. has let contract for construction 
of manufacturing plant. 

HIGH POINT — Plants—Melrose Hosiery 
Mill, has plans and will soon award contract 
for two new buildings and an addition to 
Glenn Plant and full fashioned plant. 

KERNERSVILLE — Addition — Southern 
Silk Mills let contract at $65,000 for addition 
to weave room. 

KERNERSVILLE — Factory — Southern 
Silk Mills, Inc., let contract building to join 
present plant cost $250,000. 

KINGS MOUNTAIN — Plant—Boshamer, 
Inc., plan erection of plant, $100,000. 

LEAKSVILLE—Plant—Home Lumber Co., 
incorporated with $50,000 capital by J. D. 
Harbour constructing plant and lumber yard. 

NORTH WILKESBORO—Plant—Carolina 
Mirror Co., let contract at approximately 
$150,000, for manufacturing plant. 

PORT CITY—Building—Port City Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., has leased as temporary quarters, 
former employment office of North Carolina 
Shipbuilding Co.; will manufacture nylon 

ose, 

REIDSVILLE—Expansion—The Chase Bag 
Co., will add 12,000 square feet to plant. 

ROCKINGHAM—Plant—S. A. Hallum’ in- 
“tela in freezer locker plant and abat- 
or 

KOCKY MOUNT—Plant—-Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co., let contract for redrying plant ; 
cost $800 000, 

SHELBY — Plant — Smith-Douglass Co., 
Plans $500,000 a 

TARBORO—Publishing—Hill-Parker Pub- 
lishing Co,, capital $60,000, incorporated by 
Fred Hill, publish newspapers, 

WAYNESVILLE—Building— R. N, Barber 

‘ F 
let contract at $57,822, for cold storage build: 


ing, 


WHITEVILLE—Plant—Riegel Paper Co, 
New York having surveys made in Co- 
lunbus County for erection of multi-mil- 
lion dollar pulp and paper factory; surveys 
are exploratory to secure data on soil, water, 
ete. ; surveys are being centered in vicinity 
of Acme in western portion of Columbus 
County. 

WILMINGTON—Coaling Station—Ross & 
White Co., Chicago, Ill., has contract for 
Modern reinforced coaling station at Smith 
Crek yard of Atlantic Coast Line railroad 
company; cost $89,000. 


DECEMBER NINETEEN 


WILMINGTON — Hosiery Mill—Industrial 
Properties, Inc., Owner; Port City Hosiery 
Mills Co. Lessee, let contract for hosiery mill 
at $100,000. 

WINSTON-SALEM — Bakery — Lingle’s 
Bakery, let contract for $30,000 building. 

WINSTON-SALEM — Warehouse—Forsyth 
Warehouse Co., acquired site for erection of 
new tobacco auction warehouse. 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Imrovements—Jordan 
Petroleum Co., and Oklahoma Transportation 
Co., acquired The Oklahoma Railway Co., 
and plan $1,000,000 improvements. 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Plant—W. & W. Steel 
Co., now constructing plant; have 5-acre site. 

TULSA— Radio Station—New building, cost 
approximately $75,000, will be erected to 
house studios of station KOME. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON— Freezer Locker’ Plant 
Saint Andrews Freezer Locker Co. let. con- 
tract for erection of plant; , exclusive of 
equipment and plumbing, $ 

COLUMBIA—W arehouse— 
Co., _ contract for grocery 

$64.7 7( 

GREEN _VILLE — Building Greenville 
Truck and Tractor Co., will erect plant. 

GREEN VILLE—Plants—Deering, Milliken 
Co., will build two new plants. 

ROCK HILL— Plant— ‘Marshall will 
erect cement block manufacturing plant on 

Saluda Highway. 

SPARTANBURG—Addition—Joanna Tex- 
tile Mills have let contract for addition. 

SPARTANBURG—Mill—Crescent Corpora- 
tion of Fall River, Mass. acquired Whitney 
textile mill; structures of the plant will be 
utilized as headquarte rs for the Crescent Co. 
in this territory; establish machine shop for 
maintenance and. repair of textile equipment. 

SPARTANBURG — Plant Hammond- 
srown-Jennings Furniture Co., has $50,000 
improvement and renovation program under- 


way. 
TENNESSEE 

FRANKLIN — Addition Williamson 
Locker Storage Co., will erect $50,000 addition 
to locker plant. 

KINGSPORT Expansion — Tennessee 
Kastman Corporation has expansion program 
underway, calling for expenditure of more 
than $5,000,000 during each of the years of 
1946 and 1947. 

MADISON — Plant R. I. MeGaugh has 
pepe 8 permit for food locker plant at cost 
of $40,0 

MANC HESTER — 
Memphis, interested in 
food locker plant. 

MEMPHIS—Building—Southern Co., Ince., 
let contract for modern office, warehouse and 
shop building; cost $30,000. 

MEMPHIS—Cars—Memphis Street Railway 
Co., has contracted for 100 electric coaches, 
of 45-passenger seating capacity each. 

MEMPHIS—Cement Plant—Missouri Port- 
land Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo., plans 750,- 
000 barrel capacity plant here; estimated cost 
$2,500,000. 

MEMPHIS—Plant—Carlton Smith Indus- 
tries, operating at Beardon, Ark., are erecting 
plant here for manufacture of furniture. 

MEMPHIS—Plant—International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, Il., has completed grading and 
drainage system construction; work in con- 
nection with new &5,000,000 plant. 

MEMPHIS Plant & Warehouse — Mid- 
South Oil Co. building bulk plant and ware 
house; cost $175,000. 

MORRISTOWN — Plant — Belding Hemin- 
way Co., New York will operate $1,500,000 
nylon processing plant to be construc ted here 
next spring. 

MURFREESBORO—Trailer Service Plant— 
Carter Manufacturing Company, Memphis, let 
contract for trailer service plant ineluding 
office space, 

NASHVILLE—Plant—Southern States (o- 
operative, Baltimore, Md., plans erecting 
$475,000 fertilizer plant. 


TEXAS 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway 
Louis, will purchase 146 miles of 
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new 112 Fe oa: rail at cost of approximately 
$3,000,000 for improvements of main line in 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

ABILENE—Bottling Plant—Orange Crush 
Bottling Co. has let contract for construction 
of plant; cost approximately $20,000. 

BEAUMONT & HOUSTON—Southwestern 
Sell Telephone Co. has let contract for con- 
struction of repeater stations between Hous- 
ton and Beaumont, 

BROW NSVILLE—Processing Plant—F. H. 
Floyd let contract to Noser Construction Co., 
McAllen, for one-story brick and tile build- 
ing; work started. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Addition—E. A. Jones 
has let contract for addition and alterations; 
“— $47,565 

ORPUS ‘ CHRISTI —Building—Roy Mur- 
wi Motors let contract for construction of 
new automobile building; cost approximately 
$100,000. 

DALLAS—Building—Dr. 
contract for new factory and office 
estimated cost $1,000,000. 

DALLAS—Building—Director of the State 
Fair of Texas, R. L. Thornton, Pres., author- 
ized issuance of $600,000 bonds for construc- 
tion and rehabilitation of exhibits building, 
Fair Park. 

DALLAS—Lusiness Building—Dallas Ter- 
minal Railway & Union Depot, Ine., will erect 
business building. 

DALLAS—Laundry Plant—Charles S. Bell, 
let contract for laundry and cleaning plant, 
to cost $40,000. 

DALLAS—Factory—Falcon Furnishing Co., 
acquired two buildings for metal furniture 
factory. 

DALLAS — Mill — Gastonia Combed Yarn 
Corp., purchased entire capital stock of Moro- 
webb Cotton Mill at Dallas. 

DALLAS--—Newspaper Plant—Dallas Morn- 
ing News, ple in newspaper plant; cost ap- 
re itely $2,000,000 including equipment. 

DALLAS Office and Material Yard— Lester 
Watson, erecting office and material yard to 
cost $10,000. 

DALLAS—Plant—Prior Products, let con- 
tract for corrugated asbestos siding manufac 
turing plant. 

DALLAS—Storage—W. W. Caruth has let 
contract for construction of storage building; 
cost approximately $30,000, 

DALLAS—Terminal—John R. West, com 
pleted survey for site for new Union terminal. 

DALLAS—Warehouse—Texas and Pacific 
tailway has let contract for Construction of 
masonry warehouse; cost 870,000, 

DENTON Plant Co-Operative Frozen 
Foods plan construction of $20,000 building. 

FORT WORTH Addition — Roswell 
Dairies has work underway on_ business 
building addition, cost $17,500. 

FORT WORTH—Telephone—Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., will expend $2,500,000 for 
improvements to Fort Worth telephone sys 
tem. 

GARLAND — Laboratory — Engineering 
Laboratories, Ine., Tulsa, Okla., will erect a 
$100,000 plant in Garland for manufacture of 
aircraft and geophysiec parts. 

HOUSTON — Factory Building — Byron 
Jackson Co. has let contract for erection of 
factory building: cost approximately $90,000. 

HOUSTON—Office Addition—Humble Oil 
& Refining Co. has let contract for two-story 
addition to present building; cost approxi 
mately $150,000. 

HOUSTON— Office and Warehouse— Me- 
Kesson & Robbins, Ine., let contract for office 
and warehouse building to cost $400,000, 

HOUSTON—Radio Telephone Unit—Fed- 
eral Communications Commission granted 
permission to Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., to build an experimental land radio tele- 
phone station and to install 150 mobile radio 
telephone stretions on vehicles and harbor 
craft. 

HOUSTON fesearch Laboratory — Shell 
Oil Co. has let contract for construction of 
exploration and production research labora- 
tory; cost approximately $1,000,000. 

HOUSTON —Shop Building—Southwestern 
Greyhound Lines has let contract at approxi- 
mately $200,000 for construction of new shop 
building. 

HOUSTON —Shop Building—Armeo Drain- 
age & Metal Products Co, will construct steel 
building; cost approximately $124,000, 

HOUSTON—Warehouse—Continental Can 
Co.. let contract for warehouse; cost approxi- 
mately $200,000, 

HOUSTON—Warehouse—Rutherford Du- 
plicator (o., let contract for warehouse; cost 
approximately $50,000, 

Tom ’ ’ ‘| . 

HOUSTON — Warehouse, Ete, — Peaslee- 
1 \ yr (\F 
wulbert Corp, let contract at $185,900 for 
warehouse and show room, 

HOUSTON — Warehouses — Texestate Cor- 
poration, has three acre site for construction 
of four warehouses to cost $600,000. 

HOUSTON—Warehouse—Uvalde Rock As- 
phalt Co., let contract at $82,785, for ware- 
house and storage facilities. 

NEDERLAND—Plant—Consolidated  Fro- 
zen Food Locker Co. of Beaumont, conferring 
with local committee for site convenient to 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Rubber Company Acquires 
Virginia Rayon Cord Plant 


NITED States Rubber Company 
has purchased the government- 
built rayon processing plant at 

Scottsville, Va., for the sum of $1,- 
837,500, it has been announced by 
Herbert E. Smith, president of the 
company. 

Built in 1944 at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,300,000, the plant em- 
ploys 350 persons and is now turn- 
ing out rayon cord at the rate of 
more than 1,900,000 pounds a 
month. 

The rubber company becomes 
owner of the complete plant, includ- 
ing an ultra-modern brick building 
containing 125,500 square feet of 
floor space located on a 66-acre site, 
and textile machinery which in- 
cludes 25 looms, 15 000 ply twisting 
spindles and 11,000 ‘able twisting 
spindles. 

The Scottsville plant was built by 


Right—Tying in a beam of rayon yarn. 


Below—Interior view of Scottsville, 
Va. rayon tire cord plant, which United 
States Rubber Co. has purchased from 
the federal Government, showing 1,- 
000-pound beams of filament rayon be- 
ing processed into tire cord. 


the Defense Plant Corporation of 
the RFC to speed up the production 
of rayon cord for heavy-duty mili- 
tary tires. It has been operated un- 
der lease by United States Rubber 
Company, with O. L. Ward in charge 
as superintendent. Originally de- 
signed to produce 1,200,000 pounds 
of tire cord per month, the plant is 
now exceeding that rate by more 
than 700,000 pounds per month as 
the result of new time-saving meth- 
ods of cord manufacture instituted 
by the company. 

The company has hired and 
trained local labor without previous 
textile experience. The plant will 
continue to operate at capacity, 
with the present payroll of 350, Mr. 
Smith announced. The purchase in- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Lincoln ‘‘Fleet-Are Jr.” 


The “Fleet-Are Jr.”, a new welder for rural 
power lines has been announced by The Lin- 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland, O. The new 
unit is for 230 volt, single phase power lines 
and has maximum input current of 35 am- 
peres. Incorporated in the device is a devel- 
opment known as the “are booster.’ When 
the electrode touches the work the welding 
current is given an intensity boost for start- 
ing the are, after which the current reverts 
to the amount set for the job. Output voltage 
is limited to 52 volts and either of two de- 
grees of arc boosting ‘is provided by a snap 
switch. Current control is of adjustable 
type, varied by a handwheel. Weight 360 
ounds. Full information can be obtained 
y addressing the Lincoln firm. 


Labor Savings Studied 


A booklet, “Labor Savings in American 
Industry” authored by Solomon Fabricant and 
ublished by National Bureau of Economic 
esearch, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y., 
presents a study of technological advances 
made during the period 1899-1939. The study 
concludes that between these years the total 
product of American economy increased ap- 
proximately 200 per cent while the number 
of workers increased 75 per cent. Thus, in 
1939 far fewer workers were required to pro- 
duce a given volume of output than in 1899, 
forty years earlier. ' 
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Tennessee Eastman Expands 


Production facility expansion involving 
over $10,000,000 expenditure during 1946 and 


1947 is programmed by Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn., according to announce 
ment by James C. White, president of 
the company. Three new buildings are 
scheduled for beginning July 1, 1946. One of 
these, a six-story brick and concrete struc- 
ture will house cellulose production. Another 
will turn out acetate yarn and a third will 
produce acetate staple. Thirty per cent in- 


crease in yarn and cellulose plastic capacity 
is envisaged for 1947. 


Package Tester Announced 


The L. A. B. Corp., Summit, N. J., an- 
nounces a test table that vibrates and shakes 
like a freight car to test packages and prod 
ucts to aid in making sure they arrive in 
good condition. Freight car bumps and jolts 
are said to cause a substantial part of the 
damage loss claims expected to reach $100, 
000,000 this year and package testing devices 
are suggested for reducing this loss. It is 
reported that overseas shipping losses up to 
V-J Day were cut 90 per cent by better pack 
aging. 


Treasurer Elected 


George FE. Diamond has’ been elected 
treasurer of the Washington Steel Corpora- 
tion, Washington, Pa., it has been announced 
by T. S. Fitch, president. Mr. Diamond 
formerly was comptroller of the Jessop Steel 
Company, Washington. The Washington 
Steel Corporation is a new company that will 
produce stainless steel in both sheet and strip 
form. New techniques and equipment will 
make it possible to produce stainless steel 
in very light gages and the company will 
specialize in the production of ribbon-thin 
sheet and strip. 





f 





G, E. Diamond 


G. S. Myers 


Joins Engineering Staff 


G. S. Myers has joined the staff of Eshel- 
man & Potter, combustion and chemical engi- 
neers of Birmingham, Ala., and Charlotte, N. 


(., it has been announced, A graduate of 
Georgian Tech, Mr. Myers has seen service 


with TVA, Commonwealth & Southern Power 
Co., and Tennessee Electric Power Co. As 
service engineer his work will embrace both 
Hagan combustion control and Hall Lab- 
oratories water conditioning. 


Big Furnaces Being Built 


Rust Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., reports 
that it has begun construction of three large 
industrial furnaces for Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., at Chicago, Ill, Greenville, Pa., and 
sirmingham, Ala. The first two will be used 
for the stress relieving of welded pressure 
vessels. The one at Birmingham will serve 
primarily for the heating of heavy plates 
prior to forming, and for alloy heat treating 
at high temperatures. 


Tractor Proves Useful 


The Werk Road plant No. 2 of Aluminum 
Industries, Inc., northwest of Cincinnati uses 
a Diesel-powered track-type tractor in its 
plant yards. Equipped with a traxecavator, 
the tractor is used to load dross from the 
stockpile into containers, a job that formerly 
required ten men. A winch on the tractor 
makes it possible to spot railroad cars and 
in winter the tractor is used with a snow- 
plow. 


Fluxmeter Described 
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Marion Electrical Instrument Co., of Man- 
chester, N. H., has issued details of its di- 
rect-reading magnetic Fluxmeter which was 
developed during the war. Developed pri- 
marily as a precise measurement device for 
the field strength of magnets, it is described 
as being useful to measure magnetic fields 
and gaps one-half inch or greater within 
range of 1,200 to 9,600 gauss. It consists of 
two D‘arsonval instruments connected = in 
series provided with shunts, current and 
range selection controls. It is represented to 
require no leveling or special search coils and 


to be completely direct-reading in gauss. It 
weighs six and a half pounds, and has a 


carrying case of oak, five by six by ten and 
a half inches in size. 


Made Cotton Mill Director 


John M. Hughlett of New York, recently 
appointed General Sales Manager of River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, Ine., was 


made a vice president of the corporation at 
a meeting of the board of directors in Dan- 
ville, Va., George S. Harris, president and 
treasurer, announced recently. 


Jack & Heintz Invertér for 
A.C. Aireraft Current 


With the announcement of expanded man- 
ufacturing and laboratory facilities for the 
development and fabrication of precision air- 
eraft) accessories and equipment, Jack & 
Heintz, Ine., Cleveland, Ohio, introduces the 
first of a series of I).C.-A.C. inverters. 

This new compact lightweight unit pro- 
vides a great advancement in aircraft elec- 
trical systems. With substantial reduction 
in weight accomplished by the use of new 
lightweight metals and greatly simplified de- 

(Continued 66) 
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Aircraft Current Inverter 
(Continued from page 65) 


sign, also with the elimination of heavy 
cables and complicated electrical connections, 
this unit promises to simplify many instal- 
lation and maintenance problems encountered 
in today’s larger aircraft. 

The Jack & Heintz 2500 V. A. Inverter pro- 
vides a continuous and dependable source of 
400 cycle, 115 volt power for use in aircraft 
applications, with particular reference to 
radar. This unit is of the motor-generator, 
two bearing type, complete with control box. 
The motor is a 4-pole, shunt machine, with 
a series field for quick starting at low cur- 
rent, and has two interpole windings which 
give efficient and sparkless commutation 
throughout the range of loads inherent to 
aircraft service. The brushes give service at 
all practical altitudes with a minimum life 
of 750 hours. The six pole alternator field is 
equipped with amortisseur windings, which 
aid in maintaining good wave shape required 
for radar loads. 

All aluminum and magnesium parts are 
protected against corrosion by phosphatizing 
or dichromating before painting. The wind- 
ings are double vacuum’ impregnated, then 
baked, and are mechanically secured with- 
out reliance upon the adhesive strength of 
the varnish. 

Mixed-flow fans are mounted on each end 
of the rotor shaft, and the airflow from each 
fan cools the direct current and alternating 
current sections of the machine separately, 
with a partial diversion of air to cool the 
control box. This self-ventilation is effective 
up to 35,000 feet altitude. The armature unit 
is mounted on high speed, grease packed ball 
bearings, which require no attention 
throughout their life, and is dynamically bal- 
anced to provide vibration free performance. 

The inherently stable speed characteristic 
of the motor is closely controlled by a carbon 
pile speed governor, mounted on the motor 
end of the machine and readily accessible for 
adjustment. 

A ribbed aluminum control box is mount- 
ed on the top of the machine by brackets 
which also house and shield the conductors 
from the machine. Relays are provided for 
starting and running, the starting operation 
is entirely automatic, and the series field is 
shunted out when the operational speed is 
attained. A carbon pile voltage regulator on 
a quick detachable shock mounting is located 
in the control box, providing close control 
of the output voltage over the load range. 

Suitable filters are installed in the control 
box, which keep the conducted and radiated 
radio interference at a low value, as well as 
minimizing the alternating current ripple at 
the input terminals. 


Dishwashers Available Soon 


Automatic electric dishwashers will come 
off the production line during the first quar- 
ter of 1946 at Edison General Electric (Hot- 
point) Appliance Co., Chicago 44, Ill., John 
Fellman, manager kitchen sales division has 
announced. The machines are described as 
performing eight operations, starting with a 
spray, then rinsing and washing. 


Dishwasher Assembly Line 


Institute Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting held recently in 
Pittsburgh by Porcelain Enamel Institute of 
Washington, Richard H. Turk, executive vice 
president Pemco Corporation, Baltimore, was 
reelected president of the institute. Others 
elected: Vice presidents, H. R. Spencer of Erie 
Enameling Co., Erie, Pa., W. A. Barrows, of 
W. A. Barrows Porcelain Enamel Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., and J. T. Penton of California 
Metal Enameling Co., Los Angeles, Cal. A 
promotional program was endorsed and pre- 
dictions made at the meeting that 1946 would 
see substantia] expansion in the uses of 
porcelain enamel, 


Furniture Manufacturers Get 
Help from OPA 


To encourage immediate manufacture of 
more furniture in the medium and low priced 
lines, the Office of Price Administration is 
preparing to permit manufacturers to_in- 
crease their existing ceiling prices for these 
lines by varying amounts up to 20 per cent, 
according to a recent statement of OPA. 

The program will not be formally issued 
until late December, OPA stated, adding that 
the advance notice was being given that man- 
ufacturers might begin to produce the low 
end items in time for the January furniture 
market. 

It is impractical to estimate the effect on 
consumer prices, according to OPA, until 
such time as conferences are held between 
representative wholesalers and retailers, but 
there is intimation in the OPA statement 
that there will be some “squeeze” on both 
wholesalers and retailers, a pattern that is 
familiar to those dealing with the price-fix- 
ing body. 


Hoge Heads Jones Foundry 


W. A. Jones Foundry and Machine Co., 
4401 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 24, Ill., has an- 
nounced the election of F. H. Hoge, formerly 
vice president, to succeed William Coleman, 
resigned, as president of the company. 


GM & O Officers Elected 


S. A. Dobbs of St. Louis and H. E. War- 
ren of Mobile were promoted to vice presi- 
dencies at the last meeting of the board of 
directors of the Gulf Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road. T. T. Martin of Mobile was elected 
assistant vice president. All three men have 
been connected with the company for many 
years, 


Hitt Heads A I of G 


E. G. Hitt of Atlanta has been named pres- 
ident of the Associated Industries of Georgia. 
Having joined the organization in 1933, Mr. 
Hitt is also vice president of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co., and American 
Motorists Insurance Co., also president of 
Associated Mutuals of Georgia. 


Color Aids Workers 


Color experts who survey industrial plants, 
tell where “right” hues should be splashed 
to keep up the workers’ spirits and increase 
their output are employed by Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
Sherwin-Williams and the Glidden Co. 

For instance, say the experts, light blue 
gives a sense of spaciousness. Where women 
predominate, the paintologists prescribe tur- 
quoise and beige tints on walls, equipment to 
cut eyestrain, waste. 

Warm yellow and red are advised for dark 
corners and sections of factories which must 
be kept cool, green for rooms where indoor 
temperatures must run high. 


Skid-Rols Announced 


Techtmann Industries, 828 North Broad- 
way, Milwaukee, Wis., has announced the 
development of “Skid-Rol’’ dollies, designed 
for positioning in pairs beneath jacked-up 
machines, tanks, boxes, steel blocks, dies. 
furnaces and other heavy objects in loads of 
10 to 12 tons for shifting. Each dolly is 
equipped with four all-steel rollers. Roller 
bearings are lubricated through Zerk fittings. 
When inverted Skid-Rols can be used as 
standing dollies for moving steel. beams, 
xzirders ete. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Scale Counteractant Used 


Calgon, a glassy sodium phosphate §level- 
oped by Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., s be- 
ing used to counteract excessive scale frma- 
tion from the cooling water in a w-stern 
steel plant. One pound of Calgon is re; orted 
to be used to 40,000 gallons of water. Used 
in what is known as the Threshold ‘ reat- 
ment, the chemical is reported to coun eract 
scale formation in pipes, open hearth door 
frames and other vital points. 


Fabricating Firm Formed 

Facilities are now available at Biad Pow- 
der Metallurgy Co., 6635 Kelly St., Pitts! urgh, 
Pa., for fabrication of filters, magnetic inate- 
rials, oil-less bearings, electric contaci. and 
structural parts of iron, steel, bronze, \\rass, 
copper and aluminum products. The organi- 
zation, recently formed as a partnership by 
Cecil J. Bier and Art Addis, is known i: such 
technical societies as ASM, ASTM and IME, 
Mr. Addis has a background of executive 
process engineering and production. 


Technical Service Announced 


The International Nickel Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced opening of a technical section of its 
Development and Research division in Cin- 
cinnati at 1715 Carew Tower. Richard B, 
Kropf, metallurgist and former district man- 
ager of Copperweld Steel Co., Hari ford, 
Conn., is in charge to furnish techniciil as- 
sistance in Southern Ohio, Southern Indiana 
and Kentucky. 


Chicago Agent Named 


R. W. Phillips has been appointed com- 
mercial agent of The Virginian Railway Com- 
pany at Chicago, it has been announced by 
R. A. Yelton, general western agent. Mr. 
Phillips will have his office at 1150 Marquette 
Suilding. 


° e 
Radios for Christmas 
General Electric expects to have dealer 
stores in operation in time for Christmiis ra- 
dio buying. Workers who produced radar 
and the radio fuse are getting into stride to 
produce table sets and other models. For 
Christmas buying, G. E. expects to have 10 
table models, a portable and a console radio- 
phonograph receiver in dealers’ stores. 


G. E. Officials Examine Radio 


(more on page 67) 
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Express Executives Promoted 


N. Gibbs S. D. Stainton 


Samuel D. Stainton, former superintendent 
of th Georgia division and associated with 
the express business for 40 years, has been 
appoi:ited superintendent of organization for 
the Southern departments of Railway Ex- 
press Agency, according to officials of the 
agenc’ at Atlanta. Newton Gibbs, superin- 
tende:t of organization in Atlanta, has been 
appointed Southern department's representa- 
tive 01 the company Standard Practices Com- 
mitte’, in addition to his previous respon- 
at es which he has carried out since Jan. 
1, 195!’. 


New Jack & Heintz Line 


Jaci & Heintz, Ine., Cleveland 1, Ohio, has 
announced entry into the aircraft electric 
motor tield, with the introduction of a group 
of ligitweight continuous duty geared elec- 
trie motors, in sizes ranging upward from 
one horsepower. Originally designed as air- 
craft pump motors, they are represented as 
adaptible for many other similar applica- 
tions. 


Jack & Heintz Motor 


Color Gains Importance 


The importance of color is being recognized 
for new electric kitchens, bathrooms, kitchen- 
ware, tiling and glassware, according to a 
Statement by Harold Wolfram, works man- 
ager Pemco Corp., Baltimore, Md., who an- 
nounced that his firm has expanded facili- 
tes for resumption of color production, An 
Imovation in the industry will be the use of 
spectrophotometers for color matching, Mr. 
Wolfram ‘said, 


Plastic Stands High Heat 


The high are resistance offered by American 
Cyanamid’s rag filled Melmac plastic is shown 
by an electrical control part, used on mining 
Machinery, which broke down because of a 
short circuit between main line contactors. 
Contrast against a stock part shows that the 
Metal portions of the mechanism fused upon 
Contact with the great heat, while the plastic 
Insulation was scarcely affected. Had the in- 
stlation been destroyed, the short might have 
passed on to other parts of the unit, resulting 
m additional damage and perhaps in fire. 

Joy Manufacturing Co., producers of heavy 
mining machinery, have adopted rag filled 

elmic for use as insulation on all electrical 
Controllers, Reasons for the selection of this 
Molding material, according to Joy, include 
excellent electrical properties, heat resistance, 
exceptional strength and shock resistance 
Plus the unique characteristic of resisting a 
titrate deposit even when exposed to an elec- 

c are in the presence of moisture. 
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Gallagher Joins Chattanooga 
Research Institute 


Dr. Milton Gallagher, well-known research 
chemist, has been appointed research asso- 
ciate of the Industrial Research Institute of 
the University of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

A native of Peru, Illinois, Dr. Gallagher 
received degrees in chemistry from the Uni- 
versities of Pittsburgh and Illinois, receiving 
his Ph.D, from the latter institution in 1934. 

While at the University of Pittsburgh he 
served as graduate assistant in chemistry, 
later being employed as a research chemist 
by the Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; and the Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Newark, Ohio. 

Author of many publications in the field 
of organie and physical chemistry, Dr. Gal- 
lagher has secured several patents in his 
name and is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and several honorary chem- 
ical fraternities and associations. 


Army Man Becomes Manager 


Ludlow King has been appointed manager 
of the Washington, D. C., oftice of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., 1031 Investment 
Bldg. A veteran of the late war in which he 
served as lieutenant colonel and was award- 
ed the Purple Heart for wounds sustained in 
Normandy, Mr. King recently retired from 
the Chemical Warfare Service of the Army. 
He succeeds C, R. Donovan who resigned the 
management post in Washington to establish 
his own business with offices at 1614 I St., 
Washington, D. C. 


New Ideal Electric Marker 


Ideal Commutator Dresser Company, Syca- 
more, Ill., announces a new electric marker 
only 6 inches long and 10 ounces in weight, 
life tests prove that this new marker can be 
used continuously on the toughest of mark- 
ing jobs. 

The Ideal marker operates from any AC 
electrical outlet. Operating like a small elec- 
tric hammer, it makes 7200 cutting strokes per 
minute, cutting right into the surface leaving 
lines that mannot be wiped away or worn off 
with ordinary usage, 


Dip Formulas Developed 


Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Drexel 
Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa., have developed 
several processes known as troxide bright dip 
formulas designed to eliminate the hazards 
of bright dip formulas consisting of sul- 
furic and nitric acids. The company offers 
the services of its laboratories to determine 
the proper dip for each job. Further informa- 
tion on Troxide dips is available by writing 
to the company. 


Manager Appointed 


of G. V. 
manager 


Woody to succeed 
of the Allis- 


Appointment 
R. C. Newhouse as 
Chalmers basic industries department has 
been announced by W. C. Johnson, vice pres- 
ident in charge of the general machinery divi- 


sion. Mr. Newhouse will be retained as a 
consulting engineer. Mr. Woody who has 
served in executive capacity with the firm 
since 1934, is a member of AIMEE, AISE and 
Engineers Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
and the Eastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Oven Association, 


Aleoa Research Director Gets 
Coveted Medal 


Dr. Francis C. Frary, Director of Research 
of Aluminum Company of America, has been 
elected to receive the Perkin Medal in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding accomplishments in 
the field of industrial research, it was an- 
nounced recently by Cyril S. Kimball, Secre- 
tary of the American Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry. Presentation of the 
medal will take place at a dinner meeting of 
the society at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, on the evening of January 11, 1946. 

Dr. Frary is the fortieth member of a group 
of distinguished scientists to receive the 
Perkin Medal, and the second Alcoa scientist 
to be so honored. In 1911, Charles Martin Hall 
was awarded this coveted medal for his de- 
velopment of the present day process for the 
manufacture of aluminum. 
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A %700-pound load of sacked cement being 

wheeled on a new type cast aluminum truck 

now being produced by Northrop Gaines, Inc., 

subsidiary of Northrop Aircraft, Ine. It is 
fitted with rubber-tired wheels. 


Aircraft Power Generation 
At Wider Speeds 


Electric generators developed by Westing- 
house for airplanes are now being asked to 
provide full power over a speed range of 
three to one instead of two to one. The top 
speed remains about the same—9000 rpm. But 
full output is expected at speeds down to 
3000 instead of 4500 rmp. This trend results 
from a desire to supply more of the loads 
during taxiing, landing, and cruising from 
the generators instead of from the battery. 
This changed requirement increases the diffi- 
culty of providing good voltage regulation, 
particularly at the high speed. Mechanically 
the generators have been improved to make 
them easier to mount and dismount. A new 
mounting flange has been designed so that 
holding bolts can now be put into place be- 
fore the generator is slipped into position. 


Portable Belt Conveyor 


An “all-purpose,” inclined, declined = or 
horizontal portable belt conveyor designed for 
carrying bags, boxes, crates, cartons and 
similar items, is announced by Standard Con- 
veyor Co., North St. Paul 9, Minn. It is rep- 
resented as being adjustable to various eleva- 
tions and angles and to be capable of carry- 
ing commodities wider than the belt inas- 
much as the belt travels above its sidebed 
frame. Known as the “Handibelt,” it is said 
to have ample capacity for 110-pound bags 
or boxes, or a continuous load of 20 pounds 
per foot. As a horizontal conveyor it is sug- 
gested as an individual unit to reach from 
one fixed position to another, as a connecting 
link between other conveyors or as a feed 
conveyor. 


Standard Portable Belt Conveyor 
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EVANS BOOKLET ISSUED 

A question-answer form of booklet has been 
issued by Evans Products Co., Fullerton at 
Greenfield, Detroit 27, Mich., Which answers 
questions based on inquiries received from 
the field about Evans Thermo-Control fans. 
Fifteen pages are devoted to these questions 
and their answers. 


SAW TOOTH SHARPENER 
An unusually rigid grinder for sharpening 
inserted teeth of circular saws and designed 
to grind accurately to within .001 inch has 
been announced by Espen-Lucas Machine 
Front & Girard Ave., Philadelphia 
is listed of capacity to handle 
blades, 18 to 48 inches, with possibility of 
increase to 60 inches and requires three-quar- 
ter horsepower motor to operate. Floor space 
seven by fifteen feet. A bulletin available on 
— to the company supplies additional 

etails. 


IDEAL COMMUTATOR CATALOG 

Amplified by illustrations and detailed de- 
scriptions of individual items, a new catalog 
issued by Ideal Commutator Dresser Com- 
pany, Sycamore, IIl., lists a wide variety of 
modern motor- generator maintenance and re- 
pair equipment for reconditioning worn ma- 
chinery and for outfitting new equipment. 
Amojfig the articles described are: air gap 
gauges, armature and stator holders, arma- 
ture slot cleaners, blowers, brush-seaters and 
related equipment. 


RESINS ILLUSTRATED 

Technical details on the use of casting resin 
are included in a booklet now available from 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Descriptions are well illus- 
trated and the subject matter is pointed to- 
ward aiding manufacturers during the re- 
tooling period. 


AIR CONDITIONING BOOKLET 

Containing blueprints and cost tables, a 
24-page booklet entitled “A Practical Plan 
for Incorporating Central Heating and Air 
Conditioning in a Proposed Suburban Apart- 
ment Housing Development,” has been issued 
by the Ric-Wil Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of insulated pipe conduit systems. 


COMPACT ENGINEERING DATA 

Consisting of four cards enclosed in a dur- 
able pocket envelope, a compilation of data 
pertaining to screw weights and decimal 
equivalents of twist drills is offered without 
charge by Manufacturers Screw Products, 222 
W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10, Ill., upon receipt 
of eo on letter head stating position 
neld. 


MECHANICAL HANDLING EXPLAINED 
A booklet, “Clark Carloader Method,” is- 
sued by Clark Trutractor Division of Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., explains 
the savings in costs in mechanical ‘materials 
handling in five different categories falling 
within the provinces of management execu- 
tives, purchasing agents, production man- 
agers, sales managers and railroad men. A 
tinal category draws attention, in an interest- 
ing manner, to the advantages gained by all 
— through mechanical handling meth- 
ods. 


NAILABLE + eae OUTLINED 

An illustrated 24-page catalog of ‘“Stran- 
Steel” nailable framing for light occupancy 
structure, along with other Stran-Steel litera- 
ture is available on request to Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., Stran-Steel Division, 3750 Penob- 
scot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

(more on page 70) 





“Worthless” Green Sea Grass 
Found Valuable 


Hypnea musciformis, known as “green 
grass” to fishermen of the North Caro- 
lina coast, has been found a _ prolific 
source of gel, as a consequence of re- 
search by Dr. Harold Humn, of the Duke 
University’s Marine Laboratory here. 
For some time “mossers” have been har- 
vesting Gracilaria, or “red grass,” for 
processing at a plant at Beaufort, which 
has been able to extract from 10 to 20 
per cent gel from the dry grass, netting 
from $600 to $1,200 per ton. 
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Missouri Ordnance Plant 
Shifted to Research 


The Bureau of Mines is taking over the 
Missouri Ordnance Works, wartime syn. 
thetic ammonia plant near Louisiana, 
Mo., and will convert it for demonstra- 
tion of production of gasoline and oil 
from coal and lignite. An agreement for 
transfer of the $17,500,000 plant from 
the War Department to the Interior De. 
partment has just been concluded. 

Largest project under the Synthetic 
Liquid Fuels Act sponsored by Senator 
Joseph O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, and 
Representative Jennings Randolph. of 
West Virginia, the plant will be operated 
in conjunction with a research and de 
velopment laboratory at Bruceton, Ia. It 
will serve as a proving ground for hydro- 
genation and gas synthesis processes de- 
veloped at the laboratory. 

In addition to the Louisiana, Mo, 
and Bruceton, Pa., plants, an oil shale 
demonstration plant is under construe 
tion near Rifle, Colo., and an oil shale 
research and development laboratory at 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Usable equipment at the Missouri 
plant is listed as the power plant, water 
supply system, office and laboratory 
buildings, machine shops, parking lots 
and roads, sewers, railroad sidings and 
coal unloading equipment. Gas _ reform- 
ing units, purification equipment, shift 
converters and compressors now in the 
plant may also be of assistance in the pre- 
liminary work. Additional structures and 
equipment designed specifically for syn- 
thetic fuel production will be instilled. 


Below — Missouri Ordnance Works, 
which the Bureau of Mines is taking over 
for demonstration purposes in connec: 
tion with its gasoline and oil research 
work. The plant is located near Louisi- 
ana, Mo., and cost $17,500,000. 
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Rubber Company Buys 
Rayon Cord Plant 


(Continued from page 65) 


creases to seven the number of tex- 
tile mills owned by the rubber 
company. 

The Scottsville building is of ad- 
vanced design throughout. Win- 
dowless except for the office, the 
plant is illuminated by  fluores- 
cent lights. Temperature and hu- 
miditv control are maintained by : 
chanye of air every four to six min- 
utes. In the building proper are lo- 
cate’ supply rooms, machine shop, 
rest :voms, kitchen, cafeteria and a 
texti’> laboratory for testing and 
resed! ch. 

Michinery is set up for straight 
line production. Rayon filament 
yarn On 1,000-pound beams is put 
into 'wisting machines at one end 
of ths room. It is first plytwisted, 
then respooled, cable twisted and 
wove, and it comes out the other 
end as high-tenacity tire cord 
fabric. 


Lumber Production Down 


September’s lumber production 
declined 467,489,000 board — feet, 
adrop of 17.6 per cent from that 
of August, according to the Civil- 
ian l’roduction Administration, suc- 
cessor to WP. This decline, the 
CPA said, is the most severe be- 
tween-months drop that has oc- 
cured since the war began. The Sep- 
tember output was 2,196,045,000 
boar feet. Production for 1945, to 
tht end of September, the CPA 
continued, is 12.9 per cent below the 
same period of 1944. 

The decrease, general throughout 
the country except for the North 
Central Region, which showed an 
increase of two per cent over 
August, was due, according to 
CPA, to labor “negotiations” in the 
West, while unfavorable weather 
conditions and partial loss of labor 
to harvesting activities in the 
South cut production in this region. 





Unemployment Held Low 


Major reconversion industries 
showed employment 50 per cent 
above prewar levels in September, 
low month for postwar employ- 
Ment, according to a report by 
the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration. 
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Commercial Banks Seek 
Credit Business 


Consumer 


OMMERCIAL banks are out to 
gain a greater share of the post 
war instalment financing dollar. 

To this end they have launched a 
far-reaching plan to participate in- 
tensively in consumer credit. The 
American public buys the majority 
of all capital goods on time credit. 
Before the war 69 per cent of all 
household appliance purchases were 
on a time basis; 75 per cent of all 
household furniture was bought on 
time; 45 per cent of all jewelry store 
sales and 40 per cent of all automo- 
biles were paid for on time. 

The instalment business 

tutes a $10 billion dollar market. Of 
this mass of time payment paper 
the banks of the nation handled 
only 24 per cent in 1941, the last 
vear of full civilian production. The 
balance was carried largely by fi 
nance companies. Early in 1944. 
however, a group of bank represen- 
tatives met in New York to discuss 
bank participation in 
credit. An agreement was perfected 
for working together to form a na- 
tion-wide sales finance organization. 
Participating in the agreement was 
the Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta; Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, Union Planters Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co.. Memphis: 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Co.. 
Richmond; Mercantile - Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis; Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati: 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
sank of the Manhattan Co., New 
York; Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh; The Detroit Bank. 
Detroit; Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, Philadelphia, and Cen- 
tral National Bank of Cleveland. 

Plans laid by this group of banks 

have culminated in the establish- 
ment of The National Sales Finance 
Plan embracing nearly 1,000 com- 
mercial banks in 37 states east of 
the Rocky Mountains which is now 
eperative in its initial stages, and 
in the appointment of William B. 
Hall, former vice president of The 
Detroit Bank, as co-ordinator of the 
plan. The member banks are all 
geared to finance retail instalment 
purchases of household appliances. 


consti- 


FIVE 


consumer 


Obstacles that had to be overcome 
by the banks to become strong fac- 
tors in sales finance participation 
were of several kinds. Manufactur- 
ers. recognizing the need for retail 
as well wholesale credit, were 
able to make contracts with finance 
companies providing national cover- 
age. This was to tie in 
with their sales programs. Distrib- 
utors and dealers were inclined to 
accept the financing sponsored by 
was 


as 


necessary 


the manufacturers because it 
easier than negotiating individual 
arrangements with their local banks 
and also because of the floor plan 
accommodations extended by the fi- 
hance companies, 

Many banks were reluctant to ex- 
tend such floor plan financing with- 
out the protection alforded by man- 
ufacturers’ contracts. The dealer 
who obtained floor plan credit was 
required to offer his retail paper to 
the finance company, The consumer, 
on his part, has not been inclined to 
take the initiative in financing his 
instalment purchases. The person 
huyving, say, a refrigerator is inter- 
ested primarily in the refrigerator. 
Rarely does he first go out of his 
wavy to make arrangements with his 
hank to borrow the money for the 
purchase. Consequently it is the 
dealer who directs the financing and 
the dealer is influenced largely by 
the program recommended by the 
manufacturer. 

The pioneers of The National Fi- 
nance Plan believed that practically 
every dealer would prefer to do bus- 
iness with his own local bank if it 
were made possible and convenient 
for him to do They believed 
evervbody would rather do business 
at home. They realized also that the 
average person is flattered to have 
bank esteem and credit, and that 
they would gain good will by mak- 
ing it possible for individuals to do 
With their banks. They 
revlized that they needed a plan—a 
plan that would remove the diffi- 
culty which individual banks  en- 
countered in trying to compete on 
equal terms with finance companies. 
Such a plan could come only from 
cooperation. The problem became 

(Continued on page TO) 
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CELLULOSE BOOKLET ISSUED 
A revised edition of the technical booklet 
on cellulose, including a new section on the 
use of cellulose acetate in thermoplastic lami- 
nates, has been issued by Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS CATALOG 

Specifications of Rodgers portable hydrau- 
lic press are outlined in a new catalog re- 
cently released by Rodgers Hydraulic, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Other equipment de- 
scribed includes shop presses, hooks and 
lugs for pulling, jacks and other hydraulic 
equipment. 


BORAX BECOMES ADAMANT 

A folder giving physical facts about “Nor- 
tide,” described as the “hardest material 
made by man,” has been issued by Norton Co., 
Worcester 6, Mass. The folder explains how 
borax from Death Valley becomes boric acid 
glass and is then mixed with petroleum coke 
and baked in electric furnaces at approxi- 
mately 5,000 degrees Fahrenheit. In powdered 
form the material is used as an abrasive or 
may be molded under pressure into a variety 
of hard-metal devices. 


TECHNICAL RESEARCH EXPLAINED 

A pamphlet entitled “Organization of Tech- 
nical Research in Industry” has been released 
for distribution outside of membership by 
Industrial Research Institute, Inc., 60 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Copies may be 
obtained without charge from that office. The 
phamphlet describes the purpose of research 
organizations in furnishing technical infor- 
mation and developing new products, together 
with outlines of organization for research 
staffs. 


RESEARCH BOOKLET ISSUED 

Hungerford Research Corp., Murray Hill, 
N. J., has issued a 16-page booklet explain- 
ing its services in the development of new and 
improved * products, with specialization in 
powder metals and plastics as applied to me- 
chanical and electrical equipment. The book- 
let presents personnel, laboratory and shop 
facilities. 


NEW LINE OF HAMMERS 

A new line of plastic hammers, the Artus- 
Red-Hed, has been announced by Industrial 
Products Suppliers, 2 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y. These hammers are designed for work 
on all highly polished surfaces and fine lapped 
finishes, on delicate parts, aligning work, 
sheet metal the coil work of electricians, the 
work of tool makers, aircraft mechanics, and 
garage mechanics. The manufacturers have 
published an attractive folder on these ham- 
mers. 


TITUSVILLE FORGE ISSUES BULLETIN 

An interesting new 8-page bulletin has just 
been published by the Titusville Forge Di- 
vision of Struthers Wells Corporation describ- 
ing the company’s facilities for precision 
forgings regardless of size, metal or alloy. 

Copies of this new bulletin “Titusville 
Heavy Steel and Alloy Forgings” may be se- 
cured by writing direct to Titusville Forge 
Division, Struthers Wells Corporation, Titus- 
ville, Pa. 


CROSBY WIRE ROPE CLIP INSTRUCTION 

American Hoist & Derricks Co., has issued a 
new edition of the Crosby Clip Instruction 
Booklet CCB-11B. 

Besides giving full details about the Cros- 
by Clip, it contains a table of the number of 
clips to use for all sizes of rope up to three 
inches. Also, instructions illustrated with dia- 
gram and pictures are given for properly 
making a wire rope fastening. 


PLANNING FOR BETTER LIVING 

“Solar Houses” is the title of a 24-page 
booklet issued by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, Toledo. It presents attractively in 
half-tone cuts, suggestions for “an architec- 
tural lift in living.’’ It makes rather vivid the 
floor plans, inside and outside appearances of 
solar houses. The LOBC announces its inabil- 
ity to supply complete designs or architec- 
tural specifications for the houses pictured, 
but it appears likely one’s architect would be 
able to meet that need. 

(More on page 82) 
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Civic leaders from various East Texas communities on November 27 a id 28 
attended the final lectures of a series designed to promote community a id in. 
dustrial development under sponsorship of the East Texas Chamber of Com. 
merce. The course was conducted by John M. Guild, manager of the org iniza. 
tion’s industrial and research department, who has directed similar couz ‘es in 
other southern states. The lectures were held in five series in the variois dis. 
tricts, each being followed by discussions. Displays of advertising ma erial, 
surveys and publications were used to illustrate the proper procedure t »ward 
promoting industrial development. 


Consumer Credit Business Sought 


(Continued from page 69) 
one of banding banks, thousands 
strong, into an association, national 
in scope, that could make the same 
kind of agreements with manufac- 
turers that the finance firms made. 

Manufacturers were approached 
on the subject informally. The re- 
sponse was good. An agreement was 
worked out for cooperation in se- 
curing manufacturers’ contracts. 
Other banks were approached and 
enlisted in the organization. The 
agreement they signed has _ been 
called the “Coordinating Agree- 
ment.” It provides for a coordinator 
to represent the whole group of 
banks in presenting the plan to 
manufacturers. The expense of the 
coordinator’s office is to be borne by 
all participating banks in propor- 
tion to the amount of business which 
each bank does under the plan. 
Spread among a potential two thou- 
sand banks, the cost will be negli- 
gible. 

The contract prepared for manu- 
facturers to sign was designed to 
put participants in the plan on an 
equal footing with national finance 
companies insofar as manufactur- 
ers’ sponsorship with their distrib- 
utors and dealers is concerned. Pro- 
tection for the banks covering the 
floorstocks of the dealers is pro- 


MANUFACTURERS 


vided in the contract but maz ifae. 
turers are not required to guar:intee 
any part of the retail paper. In most 
instances a basic interest rate of six 
per cent will apply on instalment 
contracts. 

Back of the plan was the convic- 
tion that what will help banks indi- 
vidually will help all banking; that 
large banks should make available 
to their correspondent banks every: 
thing it learns about consumer 
credit; that large banks have oppor. 
tunities for investigation that are 
not readily available to smaller 
banks; that together a group 0 
banks can do more than each bank 
can do individually; and that man- 
ufacturers’ contracts should help 
banks obtain more business. 

Directing the operation of the 
plan, Mr. Hall, its coordinator, has 
a background of instalment financ 
ing experience. He established the 
consumer credit department of The 
Detroit Bank and had immediate 
charge of its operation in the bank's 
thirty branches. Before that he di 
rected an industrial bank and a f 
nance company. One of his first 
tasks will be to initiate arringe 
ments with household appliance 
manufacturers throughout the coun 
try for almost nation-wide bank f: 
nancing of their merchandise. 
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We, too, have our hands full this time of year. 


For us, December 24 and 25 are always busy days at Long Distance 
switchboards — and they will be busier than ever this Christmas. 
There will be unavoidably long delays on Long Distance and some 


calls may not get through at all. 


You will get quicker service a few days before or after the holidays. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Plant Layout as a Factor in 
Reducing Production Costs 


(Continued from page 61) 


consideration. 

In most bulk process industries 
careful consideration must be given 
to the layout of piping and flowlines 
in a manner which will insure effi- 
cient use of process steam and the 
economical disposal of waste. On 
the other hand, in food and packag- 
ing plants, handling and shipping 
problems are often a controlling 
factor. 

In mass production industries, 
layout becomes essentially a design 
for the effective coordination of pro- 
duction machinery, handling devices 
and manpower in whatever way 
promises to be the most economical 
for transformation of raw materials 
or assembly of parts into finished 
products. 

Quite apart from the production 
aspects of layout, provisions must 
be made to handle employee traffic 
to and from job locations and be- 
tween these locations and wash 
rooms, canteens and cafeterias with 
a minimum expenditure of time. In 
the solution of this problem, the fa- 
cilities which are essential for em- 
ployee convenience can frequently 
be located above the floor on special 
mezzanines provided for the pur- 
pose, or around the outer edges of 
the plant where they are clear of 
production lines. In very large lay- 
outs, where the expanse of floor 
space and required clearance pre- 
clude the use of such locations, the 
facilities frequently can be best 
placed in basement areas alongside 
traffic corridors which give access to 
various sections of the plant. In this 
way employees are able to reach 
their individual departments with- 
out walking through other parts of 


the plant. 

In many industries, the solution 
of complex layout problems has been 
greatly simplified by eliminating all 
daylight and natural ventilation 
from working areas, so that light 
and atmospheric conditions are un- 
der complete control at all times. 
While such plants are entirely de- 
pendent upon artificial illumination 
and air-conditioning, the low heat 
output of fluorescent lighting units, 
the high operating efficiency of mod- 
ern ventilating and air-conditioning 
equipment, and the availability of 
new building materials with high in- 
sulating, light reflecting and acous- 
tical properties, makes them prac- 
tical and-economical. In the first 
place window washing and other 
maintenance problems are complete- 
ly eliminated, and less heating is 
required than in modern daylight 
factories, with their large areas of 
sash. 

The most obvious advantages of 
controlled conditions are those 
which can be measured directly in 
terms of improved product quality 
and reduction of scrap and seconds 
at precision metal-working and in- 
strument plants, textile mills and 
color printing establishments. There 
variations in light, temperature and 
humidity make it impossible to 
maintain required standards. Other 
industries, however, have adopted 
the controlled-conditions idea solely 
for its effect upon their layouts. 


Problems encountered in planning 
for coordinated straight-line pro- 
duction of all types of saws, machine 
knives, files and other precision cut- 
ting tools were largely responsible 
for the original evolution of the con. 

(Continued on page 76) 





Southern Expansions 
(Continued from page 63) 


Nederland, Port Neches and _ surrounding 
communities for erection of 500-locker plant; 
cost $35,000. 

NEW BRAUNFELS — Building — New 
Braunfels Herald let contract for new build- 


ng. 

NEW BRAUNFELS—Weave Room—New 
Braunfels Textile Mill has let contract for 
construction of new weave room; cost be- 
tween $92,000 and $100,000. 

SAN ANTONIO — Garage — San Antonio 
Transit Co., plan new $1,000,000 bus garage 
and maintenance shops. 

SAN ANTONIO—Shop & Warehouse—Gen- 
eral Supply Co. has let contract for erection 
of steel shop and warehouse. 
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$ 


in November 


SAN ANTONIO—Warehouse—Southwest- 
ern Specialty Co., let contract at $96,816 for 
warehouse. 

WICHITA FALLS—Boot Factory—T. B. 
Wilkes, let contract for brick building for 


boot factory. 
VIRGINIA 


Plant—Grasselli department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., has option on_ site in Chesterfield 
County, near Richmond for erection of small 
sulphuric acid plant. 

BRIDGEWATER — Plant — Celanese Corp. 
of America, plan warp knit plant at cost of 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


* River Cotton Mills Co. 


DANVILLE—Mills—The Riverside «nd Day 
Inc., started work oy 
doubling size of Schoolfield filtration plant at 
cost of $250,000. - 

DANVILLE—Power Plant—Riverside 4 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., has let contrag 
for construction of steam power plant; ap. 
proximate cost ,000. 

GLASGOW—Mill — Lees-Cochrane building 
woolen spinning mill, 

JARRATT — Expansion — Johns- Manyilh 
Corp., New York City plans $1,000,000 expan. 
sion program in Jarratt. 

LYNCHBURG—Plant—N & W Overall Co, 
has under construction a $60,000 add ition ty 


plant. 
MARTINSVILLE — Building — \like R 
Schottland let contract for buildin s; eo 


$50,000. 

NORFOLK—Addition—Norfolk  Cvca-Co, 
Bottling Co., let contract for supers: ructur 
of garage and warehouse, at $275,000. 

NORFOLK — Building — Fruehauf 
Co., Detroit, Mich., let contract for 
branch. 

NORFOLK—Engines—Seaboard Ar Line 
Railway placed aa order for four 2,00: -horse. 
power Diesel electric locomotives; « »proxi. 
mate cost $700,000. 

ROANOKE—Plant—Southern State Mar. 
keting Cooperative, will erect poultr) dregs. 


ing plant. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


PARKERSBURG — Plant — Americ 
namid Co., New York City, has acq 
site of 800 acres sixteen miles above | 
burg and on Ohio River, for erection « 
lant. 
, PARKERSBURG—Plant—E. I. du - ‘ont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., h: 
chased a site of 400 acres with a fron 
two miles on the Ohio River and si 
below Parkersburg, for erection of fi: < 
of a nylon plastics plant, estimated c's 
proximately $10,000,000. 

PARKERSBURG—Plant—B. F. G. odrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio, has site of approx ‘nately 
70-acres on the Muskingum River, f° eree- 
tion of plant. ' 

WHEELING — Plant — Wheeling } achine 
Products Co. has let contract for erec ion of 
modern new plant at Elin Grove near |ere, 
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Texan Directs Surplu- 
Disposal in South America 


Philip C. Kidd, Houston, Texas, 
former Lend-Lease adviser, has 


een appointed FLC Field Com. 


missioner for Latin America io di: 
rect the disposal of overseas war 
surplus and residue, it has been an- 
nounced by Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner Thomas B. McCabe. 

Offices have been opened at 
Panama and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Preliminary arrangements — were 
made by a FLC group headed by 
Col. Clarence D. Barker. 

Mr. Kidd, formerly with the 
Washington statf for consultations, 
has departed to take up his new 
duties. He is a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Oklahoma Law School, 
from which he received an LL.B. it 
1928. Subsequently he was practi¢ 
ing attorney in Texas and in New 
York City where he was banking 
counsel for Irving Trust Co. He 
travelled extensively through South 
America, Europe and Asia. In Maj, 
1941, he became counsel for the 
Metals Division of OPA and in De 
cember for Lend-Lease. 

He was Lend-Lease negotiator 
with the Netherlands, and headed 
missions to Iran and Iraq. 
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Electric Are Welded Double Leaf Bisculé Bridge 


Central Avenue between St. Petersburg and Treasure Island Beach, Florida 
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Carolina Steel and Iron Company Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 


The Largest Steel Fabricators in the Carolinas Buildings and Bridges 
Greensboro North Carolina & & 
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Docks for Ocean Vessels 
e Here’s a handy insulation reference guide that 
“ puts facts at your finger tips. Makes it easier for 
n thee | : ‘ rs factory engineers and purchasing agents to select 
tions, the right insulation materials and pipe coverings to 
s new meet various temperature conditions. Contains such 
e Uni: useful information as temperature tables, recom- 
‘chool, mended thicknesses, heat loss charts, conductivity 
tables and other helpful technical data. Your copy 
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South’s Construction Remains Steady 


(Continued from page 59) 


state Corp., $600,000; 
, Packing plant, Longview Texas, J. D. 
; Shaw, $500,000 ; 

Factory, Atlanta, Ga., Huttig Sash & 
Door Co., $500,000 ; 

Hosiery plant, Charlotte, N. C., Belve- 
dere Hosiery Co., $500,000 ; 

Warp knit plant, Bridgewater, Va., 
Celanese Corp. of America, $500,000; 

Stove plant, Murray, Ky., Tappan 
Stove Co., $500,000 ; 

Building, Dallas, 
Motor Co.,. $500,000 ; 

Recycling plant, Natchez, Miss., Cali- 
fornia Oil Co., $500,000 ; 

Recycling plant, Ferriday, La., Califor- 
nia Oil Co., $500,000 ; 

Expansion, Bendix 
Towson, Md., $500,000 ; 

Packing plant, Longview, Texas, J. D. 
Shaw, $500,000 ; . 

Plant, Mobile, Ala., Ruberoid Co., 
$500,000 ; 

Publishing plant improvements, At- 
lanta, Ga., Constitution Publishing Co., 
$500,000 ; 

Plant, Memphis, Tenn., Modern Pack- 
ages, Inc., $500,000 ; 

Plant, Shelby, N. 
Co., $500,000 ; 

Warehouse and office, Houston, Texas, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., $400,000 ; 

Tobacco plant, Rocky Mount, N. C., Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co., $300,000 ; 

Garage and warehouse, Norfolk, Va., 
Coca Cola Bottling Co., $275,000; 

Factory, Kernersville, N. C., Southern 
Silk Mills, Ine., $250,000; 

Warehouse and garage, North Kansas 
City, Mo., Kraft Foods Co., $250,000 ; 

Citrus plant, Auburndale, Fla., William 
P. MacDonald Corp., $250,000 ; 

Filling stations, Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, St. Louis, Mo., $250,000 ; 

Bottle manufacturing plant, Baltimore, 
Maryland Glass Corp., $230,000 ; 

Sales and service building, Dallas, 
Texas, Johnson Brothers Chevrolet Co., 
$215,000 ; 

Shop building, Houston, Texas, South- 
western Greyhounds Lines, $200,000 ; 

Bus terminal, Dallas, Texas, South- 
western Greyhound Lines, $200,000 ; 

Warehouse, St. Louis, Mo., Caine Steel 
Co., $200,000 : 

Warehouse, Houston, Texas, Continen- 
tal Can Co., $200,000 ; 

Locomotive shop, Macon, Ga., 
of Georgia Railway, $190,000; 

Warehouse, Houston, Texas, Peaslee- 
Gaulbert Corp., $185,950 ; 

Bulk plant and warehouse, Memphis, 
Tenn., Mid-South Oil Co., $175,000 ; 

Dairy, Greenville, S. C., Pet Dairy 
Products Co., $150,000 ; 

Manufacturing plant, North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C., Carolina Mirror Co., $150,000 ; 

Furniture factory, Mocksville, N. C., T. 
Henry Wilson, $140,000; 


Texas, Alexander 


Aviation Corp., 


C., Smith-Douglass 


Central 


Right—$16,000,000 community center 
planned at Houston, Texas, by Glenn 
H. McCarthy. Hedrick & Lindsley are 
architects and engineers for the project. 
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Bus terminal, Amarillo, Texas, South- 
western Greyhound Lines, $125,000; 

Shop building, Houston, Texas, Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products Co., $124,000; 

Elevator and feed plant, Nashville, 
Tenn., R. L. Wyles & Co., $110,000; 

Bus terminal, Bluefield, W. Va., At- 
lantic Greyhound Corp., $100,000; 

Plant, Kansas City, Mo., Clipper Manu- 
facturing Co., $100,000; 

Plant, Kings Mountain, N. 
mer, Inc., $100,000; 

Plant addition, Columbus, Ga., Musco- 
gee Manufacturing Co., $100,000 ; 

Addition, Glen Raven, N. C., 
Raven Cotton Mill, $100,000 ; 

Weave room, New Braunfels, Texas, 
New Braunfels Textile Mill, $100,000 ; 


C., Bosha- 


Glen 


Hosiery mill, Wilmington, N. C., Ip 
dustrial Properties, Inc., $100,000; | 

Plants, Charlotte, N. C., John J 
Binder, Dixie Bag Co., $100,000 each; 

Mill addition, Burlington, N. C., Long 
Finishing Mill, $100,000; 

Automobile building, Corpus Christj, 
Texas, Roy Murray Motors, $100,000; 

Aircraft and geophysic parts plant, 
Garland, Texas, Engineering Labora. 
tories, Inc., $100,000 ; 

Water system, Mulberry, Fla., I):terna. 
tional Mineral & Chemical Corp., $100, 
000 ; 

Factory building, Marshall, Texas 
Marshall Industries, Inc., $100,000 ; 

Mill, Charlotte, N. C., Carolina I'rocegs 
Co., $100,000 ; 

Glove manufacturing plant, 

(Continued on page 78) 


© xford, 


SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


November, 1945 


Contracts 
Awarded 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) .... 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels 
Dwellings) 


$1,322,000 
12,906,000 


9,722,000 
5,291,000 


Contracts Co: tracts 
Awarded Av arded 
Contracts First Eleven First "leven 
to be Months Me nths 
Awarded 1945 144 


$15,951,000 
26,667,000 


$5.526,000 
5 556,000 


47, 224,00 
566,000 


$14,724,000 
9,037,000 


5,572,000 
5,010,000 


42,044,000 
8,834,000 





$32,241,000 
$48,155,000 


(INDUSTRIAL 


PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal and 
Hospitals 
Housing 
Schools 


$10,114,000 
5,298,000 


$58.9 72,000 
$176.340,000 


$93,496,000 


$34,343,000 


77,266,000 $440,547,000 


$174,261,000 
18,623,000 
29,308,000 


$205,583,000 
47,159,000 
18,765,000 


$56,147,000 
33,318,000 





$15,412,000 


ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, and 
Airports 
Federal, County, Municipal Elec- 


$5,681,000 


tric 4,300,000 
3,401,000 


$89,465,000 $222,192,000 $271,507,000 


$165,505,000 


1,513,000 
29,740,000 


$106,604,000 


23,704,000 
39,346,000 


$27,409,000 


17,483,000 
71,914,000 





$13,382,000 
$8,918,000 


ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES 


$169,654,000 
$100,216,000 


$196, 758,000 
$82,107,000 


$116,806,000 
$37,797,000 





$118,108,000 


$355,677,000 $1,026,105,000 $786,184,00 
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GALVANIZING 


whe Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDEST. 
1,507,000 the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 


505,00 Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 


513,000 Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

740,000 GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 
3,758,000 
2,107,000 

















Reversible Hammer Mills 
5,184,000 Impactors 
Single Rolls 
Granulators 
Bradford Breakers 
Bradford Hammernills 
Log Washers 





PHILADELPHIA 7, PA,, Liberty Trust Building ALL HEAVY DUTY 
New York - Chicago - Pittsburgh - Los Angeles STEELBUILT 





MOVE 
iN WATERPROOF COTTON 
While cosmopolitan in its general ap- AND BURLAP PAPER LINED BAGS 


peal, and modern up to this moment “ , 
ri it ‘ i lo these times bag production is war production. Our piants have 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar | supplied millions of sand bags as well as various other items for use 
flavor of The Old South here which in combat areas. Behind the lines, supplies of food and other materiel 
Southerners are quick to note and are transported thousands of miles in bags specially designed to pro- 
on Th feel h 4 tect contents against hazards of rough handling, moisture and insects. 
peti ho We Md CE ee Back here at home bags must move a long list of essential commodi- 
come back to us again and again. ties ranging from small machine parts, through dozens of items of 
| food, feed and produce to the hygroscopic chemicals requiring special 
Rates $3.00 per day and up. Every | waterproof packages. Many Fulton Waterproof Paper Lined Bags are 
room with bath or shower. replacing containers made of critical materials—metal drums, woodes 
Centrally lecated | boxes and barrels. 
y . The output of our plants will continue to be devoted to these essential 
requirements until Victory itself is “in the bag.” 


| 
| FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 
outhern Hotel Atlanta a si Dallas 


LTIMOR EB 2 Minneapolis New York New Orleans Kansas City, Kan 
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Plant Layout 
(Continued from page 72) 


trolled conditions idea which was 
first applied at the Simonds Saw and 
Steel Company plant at Fitchburg, 
Mass. Although scores of other con- 
trolled-conditions plants have since 
been built for many industries from 
coast to coast, the Simonds plant il- 
lustrates the opportunities for the 
integration of diverse activities in 
orderly layouts in such buildings. 
There, by special ventilating and 
dust removal systems, controlled 





lighting, isolation of drop hammer 
and other equipment foundations, 
and the use of acoustical materials 
throughout the interior, we were 
able to bring all of Simonds metal- 
working activities together in eight 
self-contained, parallel production 
lines. With raw stock at one end and 
finished stock bins adjoining the 
shipping department at the other, 
each line incorporates all of the 
equipment required for the manufac- 
ture of the related items in each ma- 
jor product group. In this way, each 
unit of production moves step by 
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Long term loans for 
financing new machinery 
or modernizing plant 
facilities. 


Short term loans for 
working capital purposes. 


First and Merchants is 
a bank which has been 
closely identified with 
cotton manufacturing for 
many years and will be 
glad to discuss your loan 
requirements with you 
at any time. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr., Chairman of the Board 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS SIX MILLION DOLLARS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


H. Hiter Harris, President 
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MANUFACTURERS 


step along the line without any ne 
cessity for detours to special proe. 
essing departments. 

The heat produced by 70-odd oil, 
gas and electric heat treating fur. 
naces is trapped in curtained areas 
overhead and forced out through 
roof ventilators which exhaust used 
air from the plant-wide air-condi. 
tioning system, while furnace vases 
are carried off through threc ex. 
haust tunnels under the floor. 

By carefully examining the re 
quirements for every portion of each 
line with respect to floor space 
needed for the successive operat ions, 
the special ventilation and other 
services required, we ultimate] \ ar. 
rived at a layout in which the par. 
allel lines — despite their var able 
widths—meshed perfectly. Special 
process piping and service lines, as 
well as duct work, were held toa 
minimum. Where the noisier 0) :era- 
tions occurred, special sound insula- 
tion was installed to prevent the 
building of annoying intens'ties, 
and still permit the location of every 
piece of production equipment “in 
line” just where it belonged. 

Over and above the economies re- 
flected in production itself, Simonds 
eliminated all departmental super. 
vision and customary production 
controls. Instead, they placed a fore- 
man in charge of each line and gave 
him full anthority for the schedul- 
ing of production required to main- 
tain the finished product inventory 
of each item within given limits. 
With all raw stock and material in 
process open to the foreman’s view 
as he supervises production on his 
line, there is no need for process in- 
ventories, and each foreman merely 
requisitions raw stock from the com- 
pany’s steel plant whenever his sup- 
plies are getting low. 

It would be pointless to pretend 
that all of these advantages and sav- 
ings resulted from the windowless 
design, but they did stem directly 
from a layout which could not have 
been developed without controlled 
conditions. That doesn’t mean that 
controlled conditions are indispens- 
able in every industry, but it «does 
illustrate the extent to which they 
can be helpful in integrating the 
complex and conflicting aspects of 
work encountered in many produc 
tion jobs. The scores of engine, radio 
and precision instrument plants 
where these principles were applied 
(Continued on page 78) 
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OPEN YOUR 

BUSINESS HISTORY 

TO THIS EXCITING 
NEW CHAPTER 





You'll find that the facts about this 
rich territory, with regard to your 
particular industry, make highly 
interesting reading. For here is the 
fastest-growing industrial secticn 
of the United States—the West 
and Southwest. 


There’s a quick, easy way to find 
out all you want to know about 
this territory—raw materials, ac- 
cessibility to markets, labor sup- 
ply, electric power, water, natural 
gas and any other facts and figures. 


Simply consult Missouri Pacific’s 
Industrial Development Depart- 
ment. The specialists who staff 
this Department and its Research 
Bureau can readily give you all 
information on opportunities for 
your business in this area. 


Write or wire Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 1706 
Missouri Pacific Building, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri; or Industrial 
Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union Sta- 
tion, Houston, Texas. fp 
Your inquiry you may A(4 4% 
be sure, will be treated 
in strict confidence. 








MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 
"racine “A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 





Plant Layout 


(Continued from page 76) 


to meet the all-out demands of war 
production offer all the proof that 
one can ask on this point. 

What is more, the differential be- 
tween the cost of such facilities and 
of conventional plants has been as 
low as eight cents per employee per 
day, including fixed charges as well 
as operating expenses. The produc- 
tion economies and improved morale 
in such plants have usually been 
more than enough to offset any such 
difference in cost. 

In the scores of industries which 
have neither special process prob- 
Jems nor the kind of precision stand- 
ards which require these all-out con- 
trols, modern design offers many 
other advantages which increase the 
immediate usefulness and longterm 
adaptability of industrial space. 

The newer daylight cross sections, 
many of which incorporate welded 
rigid frame roof members, provide 
exceptional clearances and unparal- 
leled distribution of daylight. Rede- 
sign of welded trusses used in mon- 
itor-type and flat-roofed structures 
has made it possible to disregard 
the traditional limitations which 
heretofore compelled us to locate all 
suspended loads at the panel points. 
Now you can hang monorails, hoists 
or any other loads from the trusses 
at any point along their length. This 
contributes immeasurably to the 
flexibility of layout in any plant 
where such trusses are used. 

These advances on the structural 
side have their counterpart in every 
aspect of industrial plant design. 
Taken all together, they give engi- 
neers the tools they need to develop 
layouts which will insure maximum 
efficiency of operations in any indus- 
try, if its executives will but state 
their needs. 





Southern Construction 
(Continued from page 74) 


Miss., $100,000 ; 

Plant, Wilmington, N. 
Hosiery Mill, $100,000 ; 

Filtration plant, Danville, Va., River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills; 

Lumber treating plants, Baltimore, 
Md., and Florence, S. C., American Lum- 
ber & Treating Co. 

Chemical plant, Parkersburg, W. Va.., 
American Cyanamid Co.; 

Plant, Parkersburg, W. 
roodrich Co. ; 

Assembly plant, Atlanta, Ga., General 
Motors Corp. 


C., Port City 


Va, B. F. 








PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 






Job Evaluation >) 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 





Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 





Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1913 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 
Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 - Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 



































SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


every day in the 


DAILY 


CONSTRUCTION 
BULLETIN 


Published five days a week. Gives 
valuable and accurate news on en- 
gineering, construction and building 
operations throughout the 16 South- 
ern and Southwestern states. 


This prompt news service reports 
construction and building work, both 
proposed and awarded: roads, sew- 
ers, waterworks, bridges, government 
projects, industrial plants, airports, 
schools, churches, warehouses, hotels, 
hospitals, housing, etc. 


Get This News With Your Morning 
Mail. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $15.00 
includes 
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Masonite Expands 
(Continued from page 49) 


timberlands. Masonite itself owns 
timberland reserves of 162,095 acres 
in the state. 

To avoid depletion of Mississippi 
forest resources, the company in 
1936 began a program of tree-plant- 
ing ind education in the growth, 
protection and harvesting of trees, 
a valuable annual crop to many 
farmers. Carrying on its program in 
cooperation with the State Agricul- 
ture Extension Service, Division of 
Voc: tional Agriculture of the State 
Dep:rtment of Education, the State 
Forestry Commission and other in- 
tere-ted agencies, the company an- 
nualiv distributes free of charge 
mor than 1,500,000 seedlings to 
farmers, 4-H and FFA Club Boys, 
and provides instruction for prop- 
er }Janting and care. Those who 
plait the seedlings are free to dis- 
pos of any trees harvested as they 
wis!:. Masonite was one of the first 
wool products companies in the 
cou'try to inaugurate such a forest 
dev: lopment program. 

Vith the coming of peace again, 
the Masonite plant at Laurel has no 
reconversion problem in manufac- 
turing operations as do so many in- 
dustries which were also engaged al- 
most entirely in war production. 
The products which the company 
manufactured for war uses are, with 
few exceptions, identical with those 
made for peacetime consumption, 
and the management has reported 
that it appears that the demand 
from all major channels of consump- 
tion of Masonite products will be 
large. 

Masonite pressed wood products 
have a wide variety of uses. They 
are employed by industry in the 
manufacture of automobile, trailer 
and railroad car parts and fixtures, 
refrigerators, furniture, store fix- 
tures, desk tops, telephone booths, 
signs, display booths, toys, and many 
other industrial products, as well 
as by the building and decorating 
trades in the construction and re- 
modeling of homes, commercial 
structures, prefabricated homes and 
farm buildings. Masonite die stock, 
first employed in aircraft produc- 
tion, is used in assembly jigs, router 
dies, templates, chucks and form 
blocks, and in the electrical indus- 
try. 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


































RELIABLE SERVICE, LONG LIFE, 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST ARE BUILT INTO 







Selection of the finest raw materials...careful testing of each lot 
of molten metal before it is drawn from furnace or cupola... perfect 
castings made in modern foundries...accurate grinding and finish- 
ing by skilled mechanics operating the most advanced modern 
machinery... final assembly and checking to rigid standards... 
These are the factors that build quality into every Lunkenheimer 
Valve — quality which assures that outstanding performance, longer 
service life, and minimum upkeep familiar to maintenance men 
everywhere. 

The present demand for Lunkenheimer Valves continues at peak 
levels. But we’ve geared our facilities to meet it and maintain, 
through established and authorized Lunkenheimer Distributors, the 
quick and efficient service which American industry has come to 
expect and rely upon. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U. S. A. (Offices: 
New York 13, Chicago 6, Boston 10, Philadelphia 7. Export De- 
partment: 318-322 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y.) 
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Call On Your LUNKENHEIMER DISTRIBUTOR! 


You'll find him fully equipped and ready at all times to assist you 
in solving problems of valve maintenance and operation. The func- 
tions he performs are highly important in the Lunkenheimer set-up, 
designed to give you better, more efficient, more reliable valve 
service. Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in principal industrial 
centers. There’s one near you with complete service facilities 





















BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES— 
AIR DEVICES, LUBRICATORS, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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Order copies now 


at pre-publication price 





New facts and figures not 
hitherto available 


Value of manufactured products 
in the South advanced from 
$11,200,000,000 in 1939 to 
$23,300,000,000 in 1944, an 
increase of over 100% in 5 
years. There are nearly 40,000 
manufacturing plants in the 
South with payrolls totaling 
over $3,000,000,000. Annual 
expenditures for fuel, raw ma- 
terials and power total $12,- 
600,000,000. 


Eighty-two per cent of the rayon 


and nylon manufacturing capac- 
ity is in the South, greatest 
source of raw materials for the 
fabric that has made the United 
States independent of Japan and 
China for silk and other ex- 
pensive fabrics. 


Cotton mills of the South con- 
sume 87% of all cotton used 
in America. There are 41% 
times as many active cotton 
spindles in the South as in the 
rest of the U. S. 


PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE $1.00 


Thereafter $2.00 copy. 


Manufacturers Record Publishing Co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Baltimore Firm 90 Years Old 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore many. 
facturer of canning machinery and equip. 
ment, is now in its 90th year of operation, Qp 
July 4, 1855, Samuel Sindall opened a tinker’s 
shop, forerunner of the business now headed 
by his grandson, Robert A. Sindall. In 1879, 
Samuel M. Sindall joined his father and late, 
with Albert K. Robins took over a shop gpe. 
cializing in grates, stoves and similar com. 
modities. “Bob’’ Sindall joined the firm jp 
1899 and under his direction the efforts of the 
company were devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of canning appliances, In 199} 
he took over the business to pilot it into its 
ninth decade of continuous operation. Ey. 
pressing firm faith in American free enter. 
prise, Mr. Sindall says he likes to believe that 
A. K. Robins & Co., has contributed through 
three generations to this American tracition, 


Harrison Rejoins A. T. & T. 


The election of Major General Willi:m ¥, 
Harrison to the post of vice president in 
charge of operation and engineering hay been 
announced by American Telephone and Tele. 
graph Co. General Harrison held this posi. 
tion up to 1940 when he went on leave «f ab. 
sence to head the production division of War 
Production Board, after which he bec:me a 
brigadier general in the United States Army 
and was soon promoted to major ge:ieral, 
During his absence the post with A. T. & T. 
was filled by Mark R. Sullivan who wil! take 
over duties as president of four Chesapeake 
and Potomac telephone companies. 








NOTICE 
Change of Size 


S tarting with issue of Janu- 

ary, 1946, the untrimmed and 

trimmed dimensions of both 

MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
and the 


CONSTRUCTION Monthly 
will be slightly increased to 
Untrimmed ....85/e" x 1134" 
Trimmed ......8/2" x 112" 
@ 


The type page will not be 
changed but will remain 


standard 7” x 10’. 




















LOCATE YOUR NEW PLANT OR RELOCATE YOUR OLD— 
IN THE MONCKS CORNER-SANTEE-COOPER AREA 


@ An abundance of low-cost electricity. 
@ An abundance of natural resources. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE 


The MONCKS CORNER CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


MONCKS CORNER, S. C. 





@ An abundance of native born labor. 
@ Water portage to the Seven Seas! 
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Research Laboratory 


(Continued from page 50) 


ogist, after having served a number 
of years as research associate at 
Harvard and Columbia universities, 
and was in charge of the research 


laboratory at the Houston refinery | 


from 1940 to 1942. 


The new director is a native of | 


Brooklyn, N. Y. He received his B.S. 
degree from the College of the City 
of New York in 1931, and his M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Harvard 


University in 19382 and _ 1934. | 


Awarded a Parker Traveling Fel- 
lowship by Harvard, he spent the 
foli wing year at Princeton Univer- 
sity. Subsequently, he became re- 
seaivh associate to Prof. H. C. Urey 
at (‘olumbia University and to Pro- 
fes.ors E. Bright Wilson, Jr., and 
G. |}. Kistiakowsky at Harvard. 
Author of many papers dealing in 
rea‘'tion kinetics, quantum theory, 


sta‘istical mechanics, and spectro- | 


sco)y, Dr. Gershinowitz joined Shell 
in St. Louis in 1938 as research tech- 
nologist. Two years later he was 
placed in charge of the Houston re- 
finvry research laboratory, and in 
1941 was made its research director. 
Trinsferred to New York in the fall 
of 1942, he became research direc- 
tor for the company’s manufactur- 
ing department and was responsible 
for research activities at both the 
Houston and Wood River research 
laboratories. 

Dr, Hubbert is an authority on 
the physics of terrestrial phenom- 
ena, and the theory of scale models. 
He joined Shell in 1948 after a dis- 
tinguished career as a geologist and 
geophysicist. Forty years old, he 
was born in San Saba County, Tex., 
and received his technical education 
at the University of Chicago, gain- 
ing his B.S., M.S., and Ph.D., in 
1926, 1928 and 1937. Dr. Hubbert 
started his career as a geologist with 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. in 1928. 
From 1930 to 1940, he was a lecturer 
in geology and geophysics at Colum- 
bia University. At various times 
during this period he served as geo- 
physicist for the Illinois Geological 
Survey and as associate geologist 
with the U. S. Geological Survey. 
In 1942 and 1943 he was attached to 
the Office of Economic Warfare in 
Washington. 

The research program is based 
primarily on the principle that prob- 

(Continued on page 82) 













THOSE ARE WILE LOOKING 
CARS —SURE WISH / 
COULD AFFORD ONE! 










WELL - YOU CAN 

































**How’s that?” 


“Because with this new bank-agent set-up originated 
by the insurance companies you could swing it, Bill.” 


“I hadn’t heard about it before. What’s the story?” 


“It’s a new plan to keep auto-financing within your 
own community. Everybody benefits— you, the 
purchaser, the local banker, and your local insurance 
agent. Why don’t you drop in your agent’s office 
and pick up a folder about it? It’s a natural for 
young men like you and me.” 


“Are you financing that way?” 


“Sure thing! How else do you think | could afford 
one? Just look for this sign in your agent's office.’ 
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110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK(N. Y. 














2 LISTEN THURSDAY EVENINGS TO EARL GODWIN OVER AMERICAN BROADCASTING NETWORK 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT + HINES BROTHERS, Managers SPRING ST., ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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Research Laboratory 
(Continued from page 81) 


lems in exploration and production 
are fundamentally related, and that 
research in each field cannot be con- 
ducted independently of the other. 
The new laboratory proposes to 
carry on an integrated research pro- 
gram exploring each problem by the 
use of physics, chemistry, geology 
and related engineering sciences. 
Under the director of research and 
his associates, liaison with Shell’s 
operating departments will be main- 
tained, as well as the correlation of 
research in the physical, chemical 
and geological departments. 

It is believed that this flexible 
organizational structure will elim- 
inate traditional barriers between 
these basic sciences and insure that 
research into petroleum exploration 
and production be conducted with 
cooperation and efficiency. While 
the ultimate objective of the new 
laboratory’s research program will 
be to develop new or improved 
methods of finding oil and of getting 
it out of the ground after its discov- 
ery, it is recognized that a consid- 





erable amount of long-range or “fun- 
damental” research must also be 
carried on in each of the basic sci- 
ences to improve the “tools’ with 
which the new laboratory will work. 

In addition to its research activi- 
ties, the new division of exploration 
and production research will func- 
tion as an instruction center for 
training personnel in new _ tech- 
niques and methods developed by the 
laboratory. Exploration and pro- 
duction men will be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with new developments 
and will carry them into practical 
application in the field. 


s= TRADE -=:- 
LITERATURE 


LIGHTING DATA PRESENTED 

Engineered lighting and control equipment 
is treated in an eight-page catalog, No. 945 
issued by Hub Electric Co., 2219D W. Gran 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. Photographs, drawing 
and engineering data are included. The equip- 
ment described includes stage lighting, exit 
and directional signs, indirect lighting, built- 
in lighting, fluorescent troffers and stage 
switehboards. 


PIPE HANGERS DESCRIBED 


Conclusions of prefabricated power pipin 
engineers regarding the design of piping lay. 
outs for flexibility have been published ing 
booklet entitled “Blaw-Knox  Functionaj 
Spring Hangers and Vibration Eliminators” 
which may be obtained from Blaw- Knox 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., upon application, 
The booklet gives details concerning types 
and sizes of functional spring hanger: and 
vibration eliminators with instructions for 
installation, together with other relate en. 
gineering data. 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE BOOKLE’ 


Diesel Engine Manufacturers Associ:ition, 
1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill, is offering 
a new booklet, “Diesel Locomotives,’’ that 
will be of especial interest to factories, steel 
mills, mines and other types of_ privat.- en. 
terprise needing continuous in-plant sv itch. 
ing service. Profusely illustrated, the »ook- 
let also carries charts on costs and uy keep, 


ACCOUNTING DEVICE CATALO( 


An eight-page catalog issued by Prodi :tion 
Instrument ompany, 702-14 W. Ja kson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois, lists stroke and 
revolution counters with application inf: -ma- 
tion, grouped for selection and compa ‘ison 
and will be mailed on request. 


FOAMGLAS DESCRIBED 


Properties of one of the glass indu: 'ry’s 
wartime research products, ‘“‘Foamgla ” a 
cellular glass insulating material, are um- 
marized in a booklet issued by Pittsh irgh 
Corning Corp., 632 Duquesne Way, | itts- 
burgh 22, Pa. The booklet treats of the 
physical qualities of foamglas relative t » its 
use in petroleum and allied industries. The 
24-page illustrated booklet is availabl by 
writing the company. 


BOOKLET ON RUBBER 

A new 12-page booklet on rubber and -yn- 
thetic products suggesting applications for 
industrial designers has been -publishe: by 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. Ci pies 
are now available on request to the comp iny. 
Sections are devoted to Koroseal, a synt: etic 
flexible material, vibro-insulators, ru ‘ber 
lined equipment and other products of i: ter- 
est to developers of industrial equipmen 








BELMONT JRON WORKS 





PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 
Engineers + Contractors + Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


EDDYSTONE 


C. L. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 


FIELDER COMPANY 


Structures 


Specializing in 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 


Industrial Buildings and Bridges 
Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc- 
tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 
Products. 
Treati 











Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 








PRISON CELL WORK A SPECIALTY 


ROANOKE IRON & BRIDGE WORKS 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Cole elevated tanks are 
helping to provide uniform 
water pressure, fire protec- 
tion and adequate water re- 
serve in Charlotte, Mobile, 
Daytona Beach, Spartan- 
burg, St. Petersburg, Gas- 
tonia and scores of other 
American cities. 





We design, fabricate and 
erect elevated tanks of 5,- 
000 to 2,000,000 gal. capac- 
ity, with hemispherical, 
ellipsoidal or conical bot- 
toms. Correct in design— 
economical to maintain. 


We invite your inquiries. 


State capacity, height to 
bottom and location. 


EPPINGER ~° RUSSELL C0. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 
All Kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber 
Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 


80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


POLES © CROSS ARMS ® PILING @ TIES 
POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 


Treating Plants—Jacksonville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Long Island City, N.Y. 

















15,000 Gal. Propane Capacity Tank 8’ 0-1/16” I.D. x 50’ 5-%4” Long 


Lancasier 


Lancaster fabricated steel plate products are widely known for 
quality design, fine workmanship and reasonable cost. We can 
furnish: pressure vessels, elevated tanks, process tanks, autoclaves, 
standpipes, retorts, extractors, sprinkler tanks, stacks, breech- 
ings, bunkers, large O.D. piping, ships, barges, dredges, dredge 
pipe, etc. 


Consult Lancaster's experienced engineers for your fabricated 
steel plate needs. Complete designs and estimates will be fur- 
nished promptly. Write, phone or wire today. 


LANCASTER IRON Works, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 











SDuTHLANG} 


—WELDED OR RIVETED— 


We now manufacture and offer to the 
trade tanks in atl sizes for pressure or 
gravity work. Also other steel equipment 
of either 


WELDED OR RIVETED CONSTRUCTION 


This applies to field as well as shop built 
equipment 


Write us for information and quotations 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








BOXLEY QUARRIES 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 


FOR Road Building, Concrete 
Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 
Filter Stone, Agstone 

Limestone Sand 


Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 
10,000 tons daily capacity 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 











CYPRESS TANK 


We Make Tanks 
for War and Peace 
Made of Cypress, called the 
“wood eternal,’ they last 
indefinitely. Mills, — rail- 
roads, towns, ete, use 
them. Ask for names and 
our Catalogue, 


Sry titel Be ee 
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Leaders See Upswing 
(Continued from page 53) 

South must move forward as a solid 
front. The banks of the larger cities 
are attempting to make their contri- 
bution not only to metropolitan cen- 
ters but to the entire region by par- 
ticipating, when asked, with smaller 
city banks, when asked, on loans in 
which the latter feel they are unable 
to provide the full amount sought.” 

Mr. Gellerstedt declared that the 
South’s banks are interested not 
only in adequate financing for in- 
dustry but in adequate financing for 
agriculture as well. 

L. W. (Chip) Robert, executive 
of Robert & Company, and a man 
who has his finger constantly on the 
building pulse of the nation, fore- 
sees a vast building program ahead 
for the South. 

This Atlantian says his company 
now is working on contracts which 
call for the expenditure of more than 
$20,000,000 in the Southeast alone. 
He said his company is working on 
plans for six vast multi-million-dol- 
lar textile finishing plants for the 
Southeast. These plants will be fi- 
nanced, chiefly, he said, by South- 
ern capital. 


Wiley L. Moore, one of Georgia’s 
most prominent capitalists, predicts 
that within half a year this state 
will be obtaining out-of-state indus- 
tries as rapidly as Georgia can ac- 
commodate them. Locally-financed 
industries, he said, already are de- 
veloping rapidly. 

Governor Ellis Arnall said that 
it was the state’s job to help busi- 
nessmen provide any employment 
needed and added that he was not 
“greatly concerned about Georgia 
during the reconversion period.” 
Added the Governor: “I am very op- 
timistic over Georgia’s chances for 
development during the reconver- 
sion.” 

Robert Strickland, Atlanta, pres- 
ident of the Trust Company of 
Georgia, sees far flung industrial op- 
portunities for the South—provided 
the South itself buckles down to 
meeting the challenge with a sincer- 
ity and an intentness of purpose. So, 
too, does Erle Cocke, president of 
the Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 
and regional director, Committee 
for Economic Development. 

It all seems to add up to one con- 
clusion: The South at last is as sold 
on its potentialities as other regions 


of the nation were in the years im. 
mediately preceding the war. The 
war has given the South a confidence 
it lacked before in its own abilities, 
its own possibilities. Today it has 
that confidence. 


Textile Progress Continues 

Revolutionary developments in 
textile production are far from be. 
ing at an end according to Aner. 
ican Chemical Society Journal. New 
processes envisage cloth from g) ass, 
soft nylon threads for wool-like ap.- 
plication, vinyon with 100 per : ent 
recovery after stretching and cot- 
ton pressed into fabrics wit) out 
benefit of spinners or looms. F ‘ne. 
denier viscose rayon is being for:ned 
into underwear fabric of silk- ike 
quality. Techniques for combi. ing 
fibers have been developed al ong 
new lines. 


Arkansas Power to Expand 


A $20 million progam for expanding | res- 
ent industries and to attract new one- to 
Arkansas has been approved by the beard 
of directors of Arkansas Power and L ‘ght 
Co., sponsors of the project. Said com; any 
president C. Hamilton Moses, after the b ard 
meeting, “Arkansas will never lose an in:lus- 
try for lack of adequate cheap power.” 
explained that plans call for powerful 
substations, new transmission lines and » 
er extensive improvements designed to b- 
fit the entire state. 
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uction Methods 


m skilled engineers is well equipped for 


DIXIE MFG. CO., INC., staffed by 


supplying the highest quality sheet 
steel products. Every order is handled 


i with careful consideration whether the - 


products to be formed are of the 
most complicated design or merely ; 
| simple forms to be produced in mass 


‘$4; quantities. 


DIXIE MFG. CO., 1c. 


superior work ip tog 
material, and labor on all products. 


Formed by £: pert 


The precision and skill with which each problem is 
solved, has won for DIXIE a reputati 
among steel manufacturers. Present your sheet steel 
problems to our engineers and you are assured of 





of high standing 


Basen & th, 


with a saving in time, 





DUST COLLECTION 


For the sake of safety and 
health have a DIXIE DUST COL- 
» LECTION SYSTEM installed be- 
Ss fore the hazard becomes great. 


1314 RUSSELL ST. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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EARLE’S GEAR-MAKING SKILL... 


provides a vital marketing edge 


Ultra-modern design will help increase sales; but 
don't overlook the value of sound and dependable 
mechanical design and construction. Earle Gears 
built into the things you make ensure better power 
transmission; smooth, quiet operation and long ser- 
vice life. They give you a substantial business ad- 
vantage — more salable products — more satisfied 
customers. Earle cuts gears of all types to specifica- 
tion, in all practical materials and in diameters 
from inches up to 30 feet. Send us your drawings or 
specifications for quotation. The Earle Gear & 
Machine Co., 4719 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Sales Offices: 149 Broadway, New York6; 901 Davis Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


SPUR, BEVEL, WORM, SPIRAL, HERRINGBONE AND RACKS, ETC. 














GEARS - RACKS 
SPROCKETS 


Skilled specialists—modern equipment. You'll find them 
geared together in our large modern plant . . . for your 
complete satisfaction . . . and the quality and service we 
offer you will reduce your assembly costs. Get our big 
catalog and learn from this comprehensive book how well 
equipped we are to handle your drive problems. Send us 
your blue prints for prompt quotations. 


«  ElmawyS 
ens 


4V B St. 
INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. Chicago "24," ilinois 
J MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fine Cut Gears for Machinery Builders: Spur, Helical, Bevel, Mitre, 
Werms, Worm Gears, a pes Chain Wheels and Special 
prockets. 
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Increase 
Boiler Ratings 
at a Savings 


Mwtthe 
MARION MASTER GRATES 


© With efficient grates, coal waste is eliminated, boiler efficiency 
increased. MARION MASTER GRATES show immediate savings 
in fuel costs and send boiler ratings up. Clean fires assured with 
all grades of coal. 

Experienced workmanship and superior materials give strength 
and durability to MARION MASTER GRATES. 


FEATURES 
@ Long Life of Bars Due © Permanent Pins—Steel eo Easy Operation— 
to Depth of Center Rib— Trunnion Pins Cast Into Smaller Bearing Surface 
NO WARPED BARS! the Bars! of Pins Allows Easy 
Rocking. 
HERE IS TRUE GRATE ECONOMY! WRITE FOR BULLETIN G-45. 
Grates to Suit All Conditions. 


MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY & SUPPLY CO. 


Marion, Indiana, U.S. A. 














Labor Unions 


(Continued from page 51) 


Since the advent of the Wagner 
Act, and particularly, of course, 
since the war began to swell our 
payrolls, union organization has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Union 
leaders recognize that a great por- 
tion of this growth represents un- 
willing or unenthusiastic “card- 
carriers” who were forced into the 
union in spite of the fact that their 
leaders had substituted political 
slogans for the accustomed economic 
ones, since wages and working con- 
ditions had become pretty generally 
frozen. It is still too early to decide 
whether labor’s adventure into pure 
politics has gained it as many 
friends among the general public 
as it has enemies. 

Because they necessarily lack that 
old-fashioned, fighting leadership 
that comes up the hard way, these 
modern, synthetically-spawned un- 
ions have been forced to devote their 
swollen treasuries to the hiring of 
outside brains at ruinous prices. 
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The brains attempt to serve the pur- 
pose of dyed-in-the-wool leaders 
and are usually grafted onto the or- 
ganization as “staff experts.” They 
come with a superficial, intellectual 
interest in the labor movement 
rather than with the zealous, sym- 
pathetic devotion contributed in so 
matter-of-course a fashion by the 
labor official who has sweated along- 
side the workers whom he is privi- 
leged to lead. 

And so, although it certainly was 
not the intent of its authors, the 
Wagner Act has brought us more 
than freedom to organize without 
molestation by tyrannical employ- 
ers. Something new has been added 
to the labor movement in the form 
of the double-headed monster of 
legalism and _ highbrowism,—the 
very combination (ironically 
enough) that has been so tradition- 
ally hated and distrusted by the 
same labor skates who themselves 
played midwife so eagerly to labor’s 
new day. 

Labor racketeering has increased 
largely for the same reason that bus- 
iness racketeering has increased— 








simply because the plums have be- 
come larger and sweeter. But labor 
traitors who once met speedy justice 
at the hands of their outraged fel- 
low workers nowadays seem to slip 
through our legalistic nets. Their 
crimes, moreover, are too liable to 
be glossed over by the unions’ “piiid 
brains” if the latter happen to be 
the hirelings of the criminals thein- 
selves. 

To the staff union intellectual, tlie 
local is merely a nice, fat guinea pig. 
Rather than fight to preserve ts 
honor, as your grass-roots lalor 
leader instinctively does, your hi-h- 
brow will often keep the organi:a. 
tion alive only because he sees a 
chance to torture it with social --x- 
periments. One of the current soc al 
experiments is the stupid appro: ‘h 
to the problems of racism in n- 
dustry. 


FOR RETURNING VETS 


“Welcome Back,” is the theme of an il!:is- 
trated booklet issued by York Corp., York 
Pa., makers of cooling equipment, and mai ed 
to former employees now in the Armed £:r- 
vices. The booklet gives detailed description 
of the procedures that will be used to ro ite 
returning service men and women to the j bs 
they will fill. 





THOMAS MAKES 


: Mere @ Jak-Tung platforms to store and carry loads ry 6 4 
“a @ One Jak-Tung serves many platforms. 
ky & e del>Teng is simple, safe and easy to raise and Type M7A—1'4 H.P. 
J! lower 
TF @ Speedy, flexible and efficient in operation 
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HOMAS TRUCK 


. Jax@)Tuns JRUCKS 


@ Removable Jak-Tung lifts and moves truck 


@ Sizes, types and capacities for most uses 





Type 
MY4— H.P. 












One 





_ FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 
High Quality Only. One hundred twenty-five types and sizes. 


Vertical and Horizontal 


Over three hundred attach- 


classes of work by secur- 
ing various attachments to 






2 WHEEL TRUCKS 


A SN CS Pa ee 






RUBBER WHEELS 





@ With or without ‘‘Job-Suited’’ Superstructures 


Put your plant on wheels—save men, save time. 
Use the Jak-Tung way to avoid rehandling of 
loads. One Jak-Tung serves many trucks. The 
No. 125 steel frame Jak-Tung truck is available 
in 8 platform sizes, with semi-steel or rubber 
‘ wheels. Capacities 1,760 Ibs. to 3,500 Ibs. 
Welded steel angle frame. Hardwood deck. 
Shown with No. 102R Jak-Tung. Molded-on 
rubber tired, Hyatt bearing wheels. Simple, saic, 
easy lift and easy swivel. One serves many 
trucks. 
Write for Complete Literature. 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER co |e 
4591 MISSISSIPPI RIVER, KEOKUK, IOWA 











N. A. STRAND & COMPANY 
5001 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. 






OUR FORTIETH YEAR 


Rotary Files 


1 
Ve to 3 H. P. Rotary Cutters 


ments. 


machine for many 


fit the job. 








The largest exclusive 
manufacturers of 
Flexible Shaft 
Equipment 





SEND FOR OUR 
NEW 
CATALOG No. 29 


CHICAGO 40, ILL., U.S.A. 
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JONES-LEMLEY FRICTION CLUTCHES 


ONES-LEMLEY friction clutches are 
built for a broad range of shaft 
sizes and ratings in both enclosed and 
open types for sleeve and coupling 
work. In addition they are available 
in a line of Jones-Lemley friction clutch 


pulleys. This clutch modification is 
also used for gears, V-belt sheaves, 
sprocket wheels, etc. Sizes, ratings, 
dimensions, prices and other data are 
contained in Bulletin No. 60. Your re- 
quest will bring a copy. 








W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 4425 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Llinois 


HERRINGBONE — WORM — SPUR—GEAR SPEED REDUCERS e@ PULLEYS 
CUF AND MOLDED TOOTH GEARS e Y-BELT SHEAVES @ ANTI-FRICTION 
PILLOW BLOCKS e@ FRICTION CLUTCHES @ TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 








-MERCOID 
PS A AME 


Gates—Intake, Sluiceway and Spillway 
Hydraulic Turbines — Francis and 


Propeller Types 


Rack Rakes 





Trash Racks 


FOR INDUSTRIAL OIL BURNERS 


im Extensively employed in industrial 
| heating, annealing, baking and dry- 
imi; ing ovens, cooking ranges, etc. e 
MM) The Visaflame—illustrated above— 
iu) is a unit of the Visaflame Control 
System. It is a light-sensitive me- 
| chanical mercury switch that closes 
| its circuit in the presence of an oil 
| flame, opens in its absence e It will jy 
| pay to investigate the unusual pos- [iif 
sibilities of this improved oil burner jf NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING 


safety control. Installation is simple 


and completely accessible after- il AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


ward. Information sent on request. 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION | NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


4201 BELMONT AVE. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL | 


| LLL ES SN 
MAKERS OF AUTOMATIC CONTROLS * EQUIPPED EXCLUSIVELY 
WITH HERMETHCALLY SEALED MERCURY SWITCHES ® THEY GIVE 


Valves—Pipe Line and Penstock 











SETTER CONTROL PERFORMANCE, AND LONGER CONTROL LIFE 
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ineering Research 
(Continued from page 57) 

also important fields for study. 
Weight reduction in railway and 
truck equipment, improved rid- 
ing qualities of railway, bus, air- 
plane and automotive equipment, 
sound reduction in all types of pub- 
lic conveyances are fields for study 
by these industries as well as the 
manufacturers who supply their 
equipment. The manufacture of ac- 
cessories for these fields also offers 
extensive possibilities for the small 
and large industries. 

The petroleum industry, one of 
the South’s major industries, is a 
source of raw materials which is be- 
coming increasingly important in 
cur national economy. Petroleum 
is no longer only a source of fuel 
but is becoming a competitor of all 
manners of raw materials. The fish- 
ing industry of the South also needs 
new and improved equipment and 
devices to improve the recovery and 
preservation of its product. 

Proximity of the Gulf Coast to 
South American markets and raw 
materials gives the South a poten- 


tial advantage in handling marine 
cargo for its industries. This lists 
only a few of the research possibili- 
ties for the South. Besides those 
possibilities which have particular 
application to the South, there are 
all those research possibilities 
which apply to industry in general. 
The important thing for indus- 
tries of the South is not what all 
might be done but to get something 
started. Often at the start of a re- 
search program there is a question 
as to what reserach can do on the 
problem. After a short time the 
problem becomes not one of what 
to do but which of many possibili- 
ties should be studied first. 
Engineering research aims at im- 
proving our living standards 
through new products, better prod- 
ucts, cheaper products or more prod- 
ucts. Fundamentally when we im- 
prove our output we directly im- 
prove our standard of living. This 
can be brought about through the 
design of machines adapted to a 
particular job, through the applica- 
tion of labor saving devices, or 
through process and equipment 


changes which will result in more 
efficient operations. Any of these 
make labor capable of greater out- 
put, hence more valuable. The re. 
sult is higher wages with higher out. 
put and lower cost, all of which con- 
tribute to a higher standard of liv- 
ing for all. 

What research can achieve in the 
South in the immediate future ‘e- 
pends on the support which men 
agement and capital gives to <e- 
search and to products of research. 
For a stable, long-time developm¢ nt 
it must also see that facilities and 
funds are made available to its ¢ol- 
leges and universities for traini.g 
the necessary personnel to carry on 
research and to supply indusiry 
with technically trained personel 
which it requires. 


Mines Bureau Educational Fil n 


United States Bureau of Mines, Depszrt- 
ment of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C.,, 
announces the release of three new indust: ial 
films, 16-mm. with sound track, that ire 
available to manufacturers, schools and othrg 
on application to the Bureau 

The films: are: “A Story of “Are Welding,’ in 
full color; “The Evolution of the Oil Indus- 
try,” and “A Story of Copper.” Each pres- 
entation runs approximately 30 minutes ind 
gives in close-up detail various phases of the 
different activities filmed. 











“PHILADELPHIA” 
CHAIN HOISTS and TROLLEYS 












Mascher and Norris Sts. 











The Timken Malleable Iron Chain Hoist. 
Built to Carry the Load. 


Write for Catalogue. 


PHILA. CHAIN BLOCK & MFG. CO. 
Main office and factory: 
Philadelphia (22), Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
P. 0. Box 2235, Memphis (2), Tenn. 
403 Bankers Mortgage Bidg., Houston, Tex. 
\ 
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Hexagon Head Cap Screws 


Special Screw Machine Products 


to blue print or sample. 


Mw. West Screw Provuers Co. 


Pree Prey 
\) |i 
Peterman 


Hexegeon Semi-Finished Nuts 


3664 Park Ave. 

















St. Louis 10, 
Missouri 
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510 Drexel Building 





LOADMASTER 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC TRAVELING 


CRANES 


“Built to your satisfaction" 


L. M. GILBERT COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You can depend Ch us for 


QUALITY: EFFICIENCY-SERVICE 


SAMUEL J.SHIMERe SONS 
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_Sowing Industry over 50 Years 





Heavy Duty 
Jaw Crushers 
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Peak Production at Low Cost 
© Bh Memsecenrece of Lieertene Pelvesioes _ % Perforated Metal 
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ol 2915-17 North Market St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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TABLETS. CAST OLLS 
HONOR ROL 


MEMORIALS 
‘mee Designed for Industrial “asniae 














SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
a satisfactory job. 


Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street Rochester, (11) N.Y. 












Commercial or Organization 











WRITE FOR DETAILS TO DIVISION 2 


EMPIRE BRONZE 3iv orictossiv'sce_ ( 





























GRAY IRON CASTINGS 
PERFORATED 


BRASS, BRONZE METALS 
AND ALUMINUM CASTINGS For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tin 


Plate and all other metals or materials 
PATTERN WORK e MACHINE WORK eualeveted as required, and for all kinds 








of screens. Send for new Catalog. 
h FOUNDRY DIVISION CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


} TAMPA SHIPBUILDING COMPANY oo aces 


INCORPORATED 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Ruberoid District Manager Graniteville Centenary 


George F. Steinwart, formerly St. Louis . 
district representative, has been named dis- (Continued from page 45) 
trict sales manager at Minneapolis for the Lae sal ‘ 
Ruberoid Co., succeeding Ray W. Sweeney for rebuilding and repairing which 
who has been promoted to sales manager of x 
von poseny ¢ woo ages ee — have been restricted by the war are 
eadquarters in hicago where he succeeds 
Lenls ceeeecovits, recently made glee presi- TOW ready to be unleashed. 

ent and general sales manager of the com- 7 i 
any. The personnel department, be 








GARY 
WELDED 
GRATING 


Send for attractive paper-weight 
sample, which is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 





Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


Gary-Riveted Grating 3 Gary Stair Treads 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 


Open Steel Floor Grating Division 
2700 East Fifth Avenue, Gary, Indiana 











Entirely new development 
in wire coating that gives 
better than two to three 
times the rust resistance of 
tin. Smooth satin finish that 
acts as a lubricant, reducing 
tool wear. Will not flake or 
peel. Used successfully 
where extreme acid or gaso- 
line fume conditions exist. 
Coating does not affect 
physical properties. Solders 
better than tin. 

A major wire development ...a 
better coating than tin . . . can 
be substituted for tin. No gov- 


ernment restrictions. Sizes .003"' 
to .08"'. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO.INC. 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 








sides function to employ suff- 
cient numbers of qualified workers, 
participates in all activities that 
tend to keep the employees satisfied, 
cooperative and productive. The 
medical service of the department 
conducts physical checkups, com- 
piles accident statistics and recently 
completed a chest X-ray survey of 
the majority of the employees in «ll 
the company‘s plants. The perscn- 
nel department also publishes tie 
Graniteville Bulletin and runs a 
catering service on all shifts. It 
conducts vocational classes to «e- 
velop workers’ skills and maintains 
contact with educational agencies — 
county, state and federal—in orc er 
to use their available programs. in 
the words of the chief of the depa:t- 
ment, “We deal with humans aid 
our work and problems are as varid 
as the individuals whom we serve. 

Commenting on the growth of lis 
firm, Samuel H. Swint, president 
and treasurer of Graniteville Coin- 
pany, calls attention to the fact that 
the state of South Carolina has had 
a comparable growth. Figures ie 
submits show that in 1840 South 
Carolina harvested 123,420 bales of 
cotton; in 1944, 846,883 bales. In 
i840 it used 5,135 bales; in 1914, 
2,039,106. Only 15 textile mills were 
in operation in 1840; by 1944 there 
were 229. Spindles increased in 
number from 16,355 to 5,675,000; 
employees from 570 to 113,716. 
Value of mill products grew from 
$359,000 to $771,000,000. Probably 
the most striking comparison is to 
be seen in the changed relative posi- 
tions of agriculture and manufac- 
turing in the state. In 1944 all 
crops totaled a value of $278,399,000 
while the value of all manufactures 
was $1,093,100,000. 

The movement for Southern 
manufacturing has been southwide. 
So well has Southern enterprise fol- 
lowed the lines laid down by Gregg 
and Graniteville that over 75 per 
cent of the cotton spindles in the 
country are in the South. The two 
Carolinas and Georgia have 61 per 
cent and South Carolina alone has 
about 23 per cent. Along with this 
material growth has gone a cor- 
responding development of churches, 
schools and other civic refinements. 
To the great textile industry of 
which Graniteville is a part must be 
attributed much of the gain in mate 
rial resources which has made this 
progress possible. 
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Delivery of the Victory cargo 
ships, S. S. Brainerd Victory and 
the T-2 type tanker, S. S. J. H. Mac- 
Garegill, during November brought 
to a close two large war-time ship- 
building programs, it is an- 
nounced by the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. The cargo ship and the 
tanker were included in the 42 mer- 
chant. vessels aggregating 333,667 
deadweight tons delivered by mer- 
chant shipyards during November. 

The emergency program for Lib- 
erty type ships was concluded dur- 
ing the month of October, with the 
delivery of the 2710th vessel, the S 
8. Albert M. Boe by the New Eng- 
land Shipbuilding Corp. on October 
30), 1945. The first ship in this pro- 
gam, S. S. Patrick Henry, was 
li inched from the yard of the Beth- 


leiem-Fairfield Shipyard, Inc., Bal- 
timore, Md., September 27, 1941. 


From the 8S. S. United Victory, 
pioneer of the merchant vessels of 
the Victory type, delivered Febru- 
ary 29, 1944 by the Portland yard of 
the Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., un- 






WARTIME SHIP PROGRAMS FINISHED 


November 23, 1945, merchant ship- 
yards have turned out 531 Victory 
ships. Bethlehem-Fairfield Ship- 
yard, Inc., delivered 94; California 
Shipbuilding Corp., Wilmington, 
Calif., built 131; Kaiser Company, 


Inc., Vancouver, Wash., 31; Oregon 
Shipbuilding Corp., 133; while 
Permanente Metals Corp., Rich- 


mond, California, produced 53 in 
yard number one and 89 in yard 
number two. 

The first T2-SE-Al type tanker 
was the Esso Gettysburg delivered 
by the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co., Chester, Pa., February 28, 
1942. From the first T-2 tanker until 
the delivery of the MacGaregill from 
the same yard on November 30, 1945, 
there have been 525 tankers of the 
T2-SE-Al type or modifications 
built under the U. 8S. Maritime Com- 
mission program. The Sun yard 
turned out 198 of the tankers, Ala- 
bama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., 
Mobile, Ala., delivered 102; Kaiser 
Company, Inc., Swan Island Yard, 
Portland, Ore., built 147; and Ma- 





From January 1, 1942 through 
November 1945 there have been 5,- 
573 ships of 54,002,123 deadweight 
tons delivered under the U. 8. Mari- 
time Commission Program. 





Delta Passenger Traffic 
Mounts—410 Hour Work 


Week is Announced 


Passenger traffic over Delta Air 
Lines during November increased 
50 per cent above the same month 
last vear, according to Col. Leigh C. 
Palmer, vice-president in charge of 
traftic who added that during No- 
vember, 1945, 27,192 passengers 
were flown, an increase of 9,162 over 
the same month last year. 

Coincidental with the report of 
greatly increased traffic, the airline 
announced that effective January 1, 
it will adopt a 40-hour work week 
with no reduction in take-home pay, 
the new work week to apply to all 
ground and office personnel except 
departments where employees are 
now covered by formal working 
agreements. More than 1,000 em- 


















































ti! the last of the type, the Brainerd rinship Corp., Sausalito, Calif., de- ployees in 25 cities will benefit by 
Victory, delivered by the same yard livered 78. the new ruling. 
Ornamental and Industrial 
<0z0% PERFORATED 
xX Xx TXDX xX) METALS = - “panerere : ~ Wishing = = 
We carry a large stock for H 
Andie, Sate 
away XX Send for Our Catalogue. 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. ¥. 
aia 1: Sacre, 7 
NG MAC Y er = or ponte erecon : 
| o*__Southern fun — = Relcoad = = : 
CANN HINER a - 
FRUITS: VEGETABLES: FISH -Erc. . Ai Ss, \ | | 
DEHYDRATING EQUIPMENT \ \ | 
A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC. BALTIMORE,MD. = a \ 3 
; WRITE FOR CATALOGUE . Sketch Showing ME ba tt ' : 
Possible Development i oae ¢ : 
yf t r v 
~ on bo oes ON 
Crawford Sprinkler Supply Co. 72 acre Industrial Site. Pot 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS Houston Ship Channel, Rie 
Automatic — Sprinkler Systems Texas. Are teed 
Heating, Boiler and Industrial Piping SUITABLE FOR ae oe 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings GENERAL CARGO TERMINAL is ts ' 
P. ©. BOX 28 EAST POINT, GA. ein | dd be 
A Bargain at the ge ‘ 
$2,000 per Acre. < 
ry Rudelh ot Shutting 
For Sale By } 
UT IS TP CHARLES CROTTY, Agent. 2 


m REALISTIC, HAND-DRAWN 
PICTURES OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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Houston 5 





Industrial Real Estate 
2131 Addison Road 
Texas 































































RESALE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 








whenever possible. 


BOX 1216, 1474 BROADWAY 


ASK YOURSELF FRANKLY // WILL IT PAY 9" 


’ 
TODAY $ unusual industrial conditions may well justify you 
in turning your business—FOR CASH—to new management. 
As a reputable operating organization of long experience, with 
substantial capital, we can bring opportunity for increased 
company expansion and greater profits ... while you are re- 
lieved of heavy expense and worry. Personnel held intact 


ALL discussions and negotiations strictly confidential. 


TO SELL MY BUSINESS & 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 




















REBUILT 
METAL WORKING MACHINERY 


sa@e 


We Buy and Sell 


METAL STAMPING PRESSES 
SPOT WELDERS © BRAKES 
SHEARS 
SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT 
MACHINE TOOLS 


Call or wire 


FRANK J. LUNNEY 


17th & Cambria Sts. Phila. 32, Pa. 





New and remanufactured 
All makes and sizes 
Write for Bulletins 1000 and 1042 


AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. 
Dell Ave. & 48th St. North Bergen, N. J. 











FOR SALE 


1—75’ x 140 Steel Building—Ex. cond. 
1—75 & 50 KVA Generators D/C Engines. 
1—24” x 36” Jaw Crusher with Bucket Elev. 


, 1800 R 
2—600 HP, 200% P. WT Boilers. 
H. & P. Machinery Co., 6719 Etzel, St. Louis 14 





WANTED 
NEW OR USED 


1 press 15 to 20 ton capacity, 
OBI. 


1 press 35 ton capacity, OBI. 


1 press 45 ton capacity to 
have a bed size of approxi- 
mately 24" x 30". 


1 press brake approximately 
40 tons capacity with a 
forming length of about 
84". 


Address 


SMITH’S HEATING, INC., 


Kinston, North Carolina 











TRY BY 


ROBERT SCHOONMAKER 
Port Washington. Long Island. N.Y 
Phone Roslyn 1220 











Bi ) 
GUARANTEED REBUILT 


METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 


Machine Tools of All Kinds, Pipe Ma- 
chines, Punches, Shears, Welders, Presses 
and Forging Equipment. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Turbo Generators, Engine Generators, Diesel 
Engines, Boilers, Blowers, Motor Generator 
Sets, Electric Motors, Air Comp * 
Pumps, Heaters, Complete Power Plants. 
THOROUGHLY Reconditioned and Tested 
Ask For Prices and Delivery TODAY 


Everything from a Pulley to a Powerhouse 


THE O'BRIEN MACHINERY Co. 
HE RIEN [MACHINERY CO. 


113 N. THIRD ST.—PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Bell Phone: Market 4180 
\ 











RELAYING RAILS 


(MACHINE STRAIGHTENED) 
and accessories 


Immediate Shipment 


MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
Charleston West Virginia 


Specializing In 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Largest New York Stock 


Send us your Inquiries 


AARON MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


45 Crosby St. New York, N. Y. 












36-INCH GAUGE 
USED EQUIPMENT 


2 Vulcan Consolidation type, 24ton 
steam locomotives, separate tend- 


ers. 
12 box cars 28-feet, 15-ton capacity. 
9 wooden coal cars, 28-feet, 15-ton ca- 
pacity. 
1 Caboose, 28-feet. 
Prompt shipment. 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Machine Tools 


METAL WORKING MCHRY. 
WOOD WORKING MCHRY. 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY 


NEW and REBUILT 


CHANDLER MACHINERY CO. 


120 Houston St. N.E. Atlanta 3, Ge. 


304 | 











AIR COMPRESSORS 


1—1659 cu. ft. Sullivan Angle Com- 
pound direct connected 300 HP 
Synch. motor 3/60/2200—new 1941 


1—2275 cu. ft. Sullivan twin angle 
compound direct connected 400 HP 
Synch. motor 3/60/2200 — rebuilt 
1942 


B. M. WEISS -COMPANY 
1601 Girard Trust Co. Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
*phone—Rit. 2311 














HARDNESS TESTERS 


4—Gogan Four Column, Roller Table, 
Direct Reading Brinell Hardness 
Testing Machines. 


Excellent Condition. 
Immediate Delivery From Stock. 


DELTA EQUIPMENT CO. 


148 N. 3rd St. Phila. 6, Pa. 








Modern AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Correctly Rebuilt 
Guaranteed 


EARL E. KNOX COMPARY 


12 WEST 2ND 8ST. ERIE, PA. 








25 te 
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RESALE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 


NEW & REBUILT ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT PROMPT SHIPMENT 
FOR MILL & MINE <a c- Gae 


700 G.E. 2200 393 MT-432 


e 260 Burke 2200 600 EMV-65 
Converters, Motor Generator Sets, A.C. & D.C. Motors, ie oes aanves 


Control Equipment and Transformers. fh dae 

. . ° 20 Allis Chal. 

We build equipment to fit your requirements. Over 25 years 15 West. 29 870 cw 
npn 15 GE. 845 

engineering background. 15 Allis Chal. 1150 


Cc B LOCKE co SQUIRREL CAGE MOTORS 3 ph. 60 cy. 
eget zs HP Make Volts RPM. Type 
P. O. 3227 Charleston 32, W. Va. 2150 West. 440 1800 CS 
125 West. 220 1800 CS 
100 G. E. 2200 720 TS 
75 Burke. 220 900 EM-10 
Besser K3 Auto. tamping block AIR COMPRESSORS: 75 West. 220/440 1800 MS 
FOR Geceris 13% yd. Diesel shovel. Elec. : 676, 1300, 1578, 2200 & 2000 F 60 West. 220 1800 CS 
SALE Osgood shovel 134 yd. gas. 60 Allis Ch. 220/440 1760 — 
Bitd. ; 368, 540, 676, 870 & 1300 ) } a4 paren 
Speeder D4 Diesel age fo ya. eer Diesel : 105, 368, 425, 603, yyy 1300 Ft. 60 West. 220/440 1800 EMF 
a Va yd. rane, gas, with magnet. : Gasoline: 110, 220, 315, 415 & 500 Ft 6O West. po 170 ps 
Universal 7/2 ton truckerane on Mach. ‘Rebuilt, Steam : 150, 368, 540, 1300 & 1958 Ft. > 20 West, : oa we 
Lorain 75b, 1/2 yd. shovel crane. pe Sees 2— 50 Al. Chal. 22 65 i 
P&H Model 650, shovel-crane, 1% yd. 4— 50 West. 2% 1800 CS 
P&H Model 650 Diesel crane-drag, MM . R. R. EQUIPMENT 50/32 G.E. 800/640 
de 
TiHt 

















Link belt. 1/2 yd. comb. shovel and ¢ 17 Bt 10,000 G al. Tank Cars. 5 West. 220/440 850 CS 
Model No. 3% W Monighan dragline Diesel pwd. & 50 Tor 7] Cacs: 45 oe aoe 2 Fe cs 
N Model 331 !-yd. crane 50 ft. Soon. 0 1 Flat Cé ‘ 40 Lincoln 220/44 
cau wane 1% yd. arr with 50” 2—67 Ton Gas Elec. Locomotives. 2— 40 Al. Chal. 22 720 — 
Hughes-Keenan Model MC 4 Roust. crane new 1945. 60—50 & 40 Ton Gondolas. . 40 West. 23 720 CS_ 
6 Dempster Dumpsters, 5—2-yd. bkts. with each. 6—20, 25 & 30 Ton Loco. Cranes. 35 Line. 22 720 K-8 
Butler cement unloading car scoop. 144 ton G.E, Diesel Locomotive. 20 West. 860 CS 
towa Mfg. Co. port. crushing-screening plant. PEE 20 GE. 29 560 KT-332 
Fema ae 35 go —s =. — ee 
ingersol- Ran cu. ir Comp. on tL TANKS: 
Cc. H. & E. #11 triplex heavy duty road pump. 35—10,000, 15,000 & 20,000 Gal TRANSFORMERS—1 ph. 60 cy. 
Koehring model 301 crane. ? Sa ie ss KVA PRI SEC MAKE 
P & H_ 600 Shovel, | . ” ~ “ay 99 ‘ 199%) "I 
ayers Bearcat, Cran R. C, STANHOPE, INC. 1 Ti 30 uy, OU ete 
Warion Model 450, 1% yd. elec. shovel. 60 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. ‘ % 2200/1100 110/220 West. 
Asphalt plants both portable and stationa 2200/1100 440 /220 
Allis-Chal. HD tractor with Tratbuttder. ‘Rebuilt. 5 10 2200/1100 990/110 
arsons rencher, now rebuildin 99 99 
Buskeye Rodel 146 —, - Motors, A.C. and D.C., 4% to 150 H.P. 2200/1100 sae7tie 
8100 ft. Blaw Knox 9” x 9” Road Forms. Transformers, 1 KVA to 100 KVA. Air 2200/1100 440 /220/110 
3 Blaw-Knox 4 yd. truck mixers on AC Mack trucks. a ian anGRS 99 ; 455 
2 Jaeger 6 yd. truck mixers on semi-trailers. Compressors; Belting; Blowers; Circuit 3200/1108 440/220/ 110 
Johesen — a 200 tons agar. 260 tons pores Breakers; Belt Conveyors; Crushers; 9200 9 
Johnson on bin, 4 compts., aggr. one cement. ‘Tle: ane 2 2 59 72916 
a ig Fae ao lg 2 yd. weigh batcher. a, dae) a gem: Siieene Lee a 15/230 — aa 
uller nyon u cemen ump , 9 ssn . ‘a Wes 
Blaw 5) % YE. Cin, dioaing ee motives; Mining Machines; Pumps; Reels; a vr 
aywar yd. Clam. digging Bucke -s ‘ 
Haiss 34 yd. Clam. Rehandling Bucket. Rotary Converters; Starters, AC and DC: 
Haiss 2 yd. Clam. Rehandling Bucket. Tipple Equipment; R.R. Switches, 100# 
Thomas Double Drum Gas Hoist 8000 Ibs. at 4 ft. and 85#. 
—— 4 be joey borg — — ae 
ulean on Saddle tank steam loco. s oa . . 
Vulcan 6-tons gas loco. 36” ga. Electric Hydraulic Shovel, 250 Volts DC. 
Rex Pumperete a. Se 7” a ee , Clam Shell Bucket, single line, 134 yd. 
5 ton, 3 wheel gas Roller; Galion ‘on, 3 wheel . » In” 
Qa wi ey: 10 ian. & whee! gas Roller. Pg Boring Bar, 5” x 9’ 10”. 
.S. ‘on, 3 wheel steam Roller. ee duc 100 HP. A 
Ailis Chalmers 10” cent. elec. Pump, 3500 GPM. pa ~ <r-nagiedaen devi teal 
3 Hobart 300 ampere Arc Welders, portable. adial Drills 4’ and 6’. 
RICHARD P. WALSH CO. 
30 Church St. N. Y. City Guyan Machinery Co., Logan, W. Va. 








_ 


BROW RM WORD HH he Hw DIDI IE Owe rH to 


440 /220/ West. 
119/220 West. 
ly 480/240 G. E. 
2200/1100 220/110 West. 
1100/2200 110/220 Pittsburgh 
2300/11: 50 115/230 Maloney 
110/220 Packard 
550/440 Allis Chal. 
2200/1100 220/110 West. 
2200/1100 220/110 a ad 
2400 240/480 
0 2400 480 Allis “Chal. 
5 2400/4160Y 120/240 West. 
2.5 2400 240/480 G. E. 


_ 


5 2200 220/440 G. E. 
2200/2300/2400 220/230/240 G. E. 
6600 /5940 2300 West. 











MOTOR GENERATOR SETS FROM 1 TO 50 KW. 
AND LARGER BUILT TO SPECIFICATIONS, 


TRENCHING MACHINES Sie nein sahei de 
D. C MOTORS _— a. — nn Electric & Mis. Co., 


18—New Leland in original AIR COMPRESSOR RENTAL CO. Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
cases, 3 HP, 300 V., 2400 2324 E. 105th St. Cleveland, Ohic 


RPM, Series wound. May 
be used as either motors or FOR SALE OR RENT GENERATORS 


18 Std. Ga. Dump Cars, 20 cu. yd. . -R-v ati > £ 
generators. 25 ton gas or diesel Locomotives. 200 Ampere 6-8-volt plating generacor, 
100 tons Steel Sheet Piling—15 to 35’. $65.00. 50 Ampere 12-volt generator, 











ir ge gee Extract suet _ am Hedi $17.50. Also other bargains 
Wy yd. Lorain Crawler C 2-D Ds JU, AIS » argé Ss. 
NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. i tm es Oe eee toe 

304 Pearl St. Providence 7, R. I. MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. ~craeligeaaaaaa ita: 


505 Locust St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 1885 Milwaukee Chicago 47 
WANTED 
T0 RENT OR BUY ego ‘ 1—2500 KVA 26400/13200-480/460 V. 3-ph. 


28 t0 38 ton Gasoline-Diesel 2— 500 KVA 12240-123/213Y V. 3-ph. 
laa ae ps ’ 3—1667 KVA 45100-2300/4000Y V. 
ES a 3— 500 KVA 13200-2300 V. 


Gauge Locomotive. Higa” 7 3— 333 KVA 22000-2300/4000Y V. 


Please telephone your offers to: i if One Year Guarantee 


cues eames ( THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 
122 South Michigan Avenue 4, : "*AMERICA'S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE" 
Chicago 3, Illinois . STATION M Since 1912 CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 
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RESALE 








MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 











PRICED TO SELL 


1—1000 GPM _ Allis-Chalmers centrifugal 
fire pump 125# pressure direct connected 
pat base to Allis-Chalmers steam turbine 

rive. 

1—IR 300 CFM cross-compound 300 RPM 
air-compressor cylinder 11” and 7” by 10” 
belt-driven by HP Westinghouse 
3/60/2300 volt slip-ring motor. 

1—IR 300 CFM, Type 10 cross-compound 
steam driven air-compressor air-cylinder 

12” and 74%” by 12” 100# pressure. 
gs HP Casey-Hedges water tube boiler 


1—150 HP Scotch Marine boiler 150#. 

1—500 KW GE steam turbine 150# steam 
condensing direct connected to 500 KW 
3/60/2300 volt 3600 RPM GE turbo- 
generator with Wheeler surface con- 
denser. 

8—728 HP each Erie City boilers Type 
No. 6-S vertical bent tube water tube. 
ASME code 180# with individual stacks. 

1—GE 1250 KW 3 stage steam turbine 
150# gage surface condenser direct con- 
nected to GE 3/60/2300 volt 1250 KW 
turbo-generator 1.00% P.F. 

1—Westinghouse Extraction Type condens- 
ing steam turbine d# to 20% extraction 
with surface condenser direct connected 
to: Westinghouse 940 KVA 3/60/2300 
volt generator. 

1—GE 600 KW 175# Form B 4 stage sur- 
face condenser steam turbo direct con- 
nected to GE 3/60/2300 volt 600 KW 
PF.8 turbo-generator. 

1—Atlas steam engine full corliss 14” x 36” 
single eccentric, 11’ x 19” face fly wheel 
Pulley. 

1—250 KVA Westinghouse 3/60/240 volt 
900 RPM generator Serial #2465434 con- 
nected by enclosed reducing gear on com- 
mon CI base to: Westinghouse non-con- 
densing steam turbine Ser. #8718 single 
wheel type, 5904 RPM complete with 
Switchboard and belted exciter. 

1—150 KW Western Electric belt-driven 
generator 3/60/440 volt 600 RPM Ser. 
#36911 with Rails and Switchboard. 


RALPH H. ROGERS & CO. 
306 Millsaps Bldg. Jackson, Miss. 


WANTED 
To buy. either a direct or semi-direct heat 
rotary dryer of approximately 5’ x 45’ 
and located in the southeast. 


Address No. 9658 
Care Manufacturers Record, Baltimore 3, Md. 





DEALERS IN AND REBUILDERS OF 
CRANES 


and 
HOISTING EQUIPMENT 


L. M. GILBERT COMPANY 
510 Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pc. 








Quality and Service Since 1919 
BINDER COOPERAGE CO. 


WOODEN BARRELS — STEEL DRUMS 
BOUGHT & SOLD 
Prepared wood barrels and steel drums for all 
purposes. 


N. W. cor. Delaware Ave. & Dickinson St. 
Philadelphia 47, Pa. 








Plants at Martinsburg, W. Va. Baltimore, Md. 








WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 


We are the Largest Dealers in Wood 
Working Machinery in the World. We 
Sell, Buy and Tra 
Our rebuilding is unequaled, 
— Write Us — 
J. LEE HACKETT COMPANY 
1961 E, MILWAUKEE AVE DETROIT, MICH. 





FOR SALE 
Power plant equipment. Steam, 
Diesel, electrical, boilers, engines, 


turbines, generators new or used. 


PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Jackson, Mississippi 

















Want to Buy — new or secnd-hand 
100’ Portable Gravity Roller Lumber 
Conveyors. 
6 Platform Trucks for lumber, approxi- 
mately 36” x 72”—with no ends or sides. 
6000 sq. ft. Corrugated Iron Roofing. 
McEWEN LUMBER COMPANY 
High Point North Carolina 








FOR SALE 


2200 Ibs. 1%” grey felt, zine chromated 
packing material. Suitable for making 
gaskets or any water proof or oil proof 
packing requirements—50 cents per lb, In 
56 Ib. rolls—36” wide. Approximately 100 
sq. ft. per roll. 


338 Plane St. Newark 2, N. J. 








FOR SALE 
One Dayton Ram Type Boiler Stoker 


Feeding Capacity 950-2400 Ibs. per Hour. 
H.P. 3-10. Never removed from crate. Will 
sell at a sacrifice. 

THE SIEMON CO. 
State & Dewey Sts. Bridgeport 5, Conn. 








FOR SALE 


New and guaranteed used 
Steel Pipe, Boiler Tubing, 
Valves, Fittings. 
Wood and Steel Tanks, 
Steel Buildings. 
JOS. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yards, St. Clair Co., Ill. 








@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FI‘) 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for S: le, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be n- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 578 Enrig :t, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





MANUFACTURERS—Need a New Produ:t? 
You name it. We have it or can obtain it 
for you. No service charge of any kind. ill 
type products. Use _ business letterhe.d. 
INVENTION REPORTER, 11106 S. Long- 
wood Dr., Chicago 43, Ill. 





PIPE 


Seontenet 2. new threads and couplings, all 
¥% in. in., guaranteed suitable for all 

reed hy 

MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 
167 South Street, New York City 





@ Patent Attorneys 





PAUL B. EATON 

PATENT ATTORNEY 
1208-R Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
514 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 














ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO.Inc 


Berry and North 13'> St” Brooklyn.NY 









NEW-USED- UNTESTED 


mill 


I ps I 















and Ave. seal Slst St. esr7904 ok N. 


UL FITT 
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GREENPOINT | GREENPOINT IRON ¢ PIPE CO..INC. c PIPE Co. INC. 


Bogart and Meadow Sts | GREENPOINT IRON ¢ PIPE CO..INC. 


WOODEN TANKS WANTED 


Four Open Top Round Wooden Tanks. 
Dimensions approximately 10 ft. di- 
ameter—10 ft. height. Describing full 
particulars and price. Address offers to 
No. 9659, c/o Manufacturers Record, 
Baltimore (3), Md. 








HNN 








|| Steam Engine Generator 
FOR SALE 


600 KW WHSE Generator, 550 V., Direct 
{Connected to Rice & Sargent Cross Comp. 
Engine, 450 HP., LPS 34” x 36” HPS 
22” x 36”, Forced Feed Lubrication. 

Rotary ‘Converter, AL CH, 275 KW, 406 AC, 

900 RPM. 


Transformer AL CH, 1125 KVA, HV 33000 
Tapped, V-406-203. 

Complete with Panels, Switches, Safety De- 
vices. Available Together or Separately. 
Watson Stillman Vert. Hyd. Press, 60 Ton 

ap., 18” x 24” Platen. 6” x 18” Ram, 


5” Clearance 
Box 1532 — New Haven, Conn. | 














INDUSTRIAL PLANT FOR SALE 


SABINE PARISH, LA. 


60 ACRES OF LAND 
1,200 Feet railroad switcn with creosoted ties, 6-inch well 650 feet 
deep, electric lights, 200-h.p. boilers. 
New building 120 by 34 feet. Two-story, of heavy construction. New 


houses for colored and white. 


POSSESSION IN 30 DAYS 
Here is a rare opportunity to secure splendid manufacturing facilities 
at a real bargain. Cash or terms as desired. 


ADDRESS BOX 984, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 








FOR SALE 
STEEL 


Concrete Reinforcing 


3000 tons 54” Square. Not deformed. 411!’ 
and 4344’ long. New. SAE 1010. Tensile 
strength 65,000. Immediate shipment. Export 
or domestic. If interested suggest immediate 


action. 
Call or Wire: 


Glazer Iron & Metal Company 


Phone 3-0738 Knoxville, Tennessee 
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DECEMBER NINETEEN 


There’s no indecision in the South . . . and no hesitancy. The people 
of the South know what they’re doing . . . and where they’re going. 
They have a plan. It’s a big plan and a bold plan, with no half-way 

measures. The South is consolidating and expanding its war-born 
gains. The South’s future is bright with industrial growth and social 
advancement ... and with this growth there will be a demand for 
the thousands of products that make for a better standard of living. 


Your message in the Manufacturers. Record will reach the men who 

count in the South... top executives and business men. They read 

and trust the Record, because for 63 years it has worked with 

them in the interest of Southern development. Present your 

sales story to Southern industry in the magazine thai has earned 

their confidence and esteem... the Manufacturers Record ... 

the only magazine to reach the key executives in all sixteen 
Southern States. 





MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


Established 1882 


The Business Magazine of the South 


CANDLER BUILDING 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Publishers: 
Manufacturers Record—Blue Book of Southern Progress 
Construction Magazine — Daily Construction Bulletin 


FORTY-FIVE 95 














STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design and Construction ; 
Reports - Examinations - Appraisals” 
Consulting Engineering 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - HOUSTON 
PITTSBURGH - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 





ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCOR PORATED 
otrchilects and Ongineers 
ATLANTA 
DESIGN © MODERNIZATION STUDIES ® APPRAISAIA 


MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 

















THE AETNA STEEL COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE 6, FLORIDA 


ELECTRIC ARC WELDED 
STEEL STRUCTURES 
BETTER CONSTRUCTION AT LOWER COST 


Experienced Technical Organization 
Design — Supervision — Construction 









Ford, Bacon « Davis, enc 






Engineers 
DESIGN CGNSTRUCTION 
REPORTS MANAGEMENT 
Washington New York Galveston 
Philadelphia Chicago 














MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
30 YEARS 


Counsel on Management Problems — Financing — Actual 
Management of Companies including Industrial Relations 
and Labor Regulations. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


G. HARVEY PORTER, Executive Vice President 
217 BALTIMORE LIFE BUILDING BALTIMORE, MD. 





WILEY & WILSON 
Consulting Engineers 


AM AND ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 
CENTRAL PLANT HEATING SYSTEMS 
Heating and rennsating Equipment for Public and Private Buildings 
WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Main OFFiczr: LYNCHBURG, Va. 








VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 












HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 
Engineers Contractors 
Water Power Development, Bridzes 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Wiedeman and Singleton 
meng Engineers 
ATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL, APPRaISALS” VALUA- 
TIONS, REPORTS 


Candler Bidg. ATLANTA, QA. 












WHITMAN, REQUARDT 


AND ASSOCIATES 
aan _ ge 
Civil — Sanita — Structural 
Mechanical — Electrieal 
feports, Plans, bepaevieien, Appraisals 
1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 





Algernon Blair 






Contractor 






MONTGOMERY, ALA. 



















GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer remy the Paper Industry sane 1900 
441 LEXINGTON » NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 
Member—Am. Soc. C. Ean, Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. a. 
Consultation — Repo — Valuations — Estimate 
Paper and [Culp Mills—-Hydro- Electric and Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Erectors of Transmission Lines 
46 SOUTH FIFTH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


327 S. La Sate Sr. 136 LipeRrty 87. 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS New YorE 





SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO. INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
We Specialize in Water Supply and in Pumping Equipment 
1310 E. MAIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


Batson-Cook Company 
Incorporated 


Fiske-Carter Construction Co. 
General Contractore 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
SPARTANBURG 8 ¢ 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC 








General Contractore 
WEST POINT, GA. 














W. CORY HALE 


Industrial Engineer 
Information and reports on Industrial 
Sites in the South. 

233 Burgess Building 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORID 





Inspection Engineers and Chemists, 





RICHMOND Fak VIRGINIA 


BROWN & ROSS 
Geologists Engineers 
Gulf Coast Industrial Sites 








A. P. RUSSELL 
Commercial Forester 
Timber and [ulpwood Estimates 
Forest Surveys and Maps 
Investigations — Appraisals 



















Steam Power Plants 


Paper & Pulp Mills 
Steam Utilization 


Waste Disposal 





Textile Mills Water Hydro-Electric 
Appraisals Plans Reports 

J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Greenville Engineers South Carolina 























s Qo fT 


Cnicac 




















Electrical Rebuilding 
Engineering, Motors, 
Designing, Transformers, 
Construction Controls 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
228 Bank Street Norfolk, Va. 



















































siumiide Forest Management — logging Plane 
5812 Harrisburg Boul., Houston 11, Tex. SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA Man 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Supplies for Designing — Drafting 
sTubdio, SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Waterproof Drawing Inks 
Inquiries Solicited AVENUE 
227 PARK “ 
F. WEB ER co. BALTIMORE, MD. : 
Contractors Harbor 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH Bridge 
140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. Railroa 
Atlanta, Georgia Warehc 
—— 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR DECEMB 














j The Arundel Corporation 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Dred ging—Construction—Engineering 


Distributors of Sand-Gravel-Stone and Commercial Slag 


A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 


Our complete organization with years of experience in successfully executing large construction contracts 
of various kinds is prepared to undertake the construction of earth, masonry and concrete dams, dry- 
docks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling and rock 
work, tunnels, railroad construction, sewers and waterways. 


PERSONNEL: 


RICHARD A. eSeaet inom, President GEORGE 4H. BACOT, aaa President in Charge of 
ag N. SEIFERT, Secretary & Treasurer Materials’ Productio 
T. SHAUGHNESS, Assistant Treasurer JOHN A. REILLY, Vice- President in Charge of 
A. i LEIMKUHL ER, Assistant Treasurer New York & New England Areas 
G. DONALD SCHAUB, Assistant Secretary L. EARL eer Vice-President in Charge of 
C. WARREN BLACK, Vice-President in Charge of West Coast Operations 
Engineering and Construction. Ww. , — NG, Vice-President in Charge of 
redging 


MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Branches: BROOKLYN, N. Y.—MIAMI, FLA. 




















JAMES STEWART & Co. INC. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


EsTaBLisHED 1844 


ALL TYPES OF ADESIGN ENGINEERING 


ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION for IN D U STRY and BUSINESS 


New York 


STABLISHED over 25 years as a 
E confidential design service for 
products, special automatic 
machines, production tools and 
methods. Clientele restricted to 
one firm in a specified field. 


FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. |i eee ees 


throughout the country. 


MACHINE & TOOL DESIGNING 


MANAGEMENT APPRAISALS REPORTS 
Oo M Pp A N 
INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS nw CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 7, a. 


he HENRY A. SIMPSON © FRED C. GLADECK 
27 William Street CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York, N. Y. Southern Representative—Edward De Luca 
1716 Landon Avenue, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Cwicaco WASHINGTON 











ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTORS 


Knoxville San Francisco Houston 











FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 


Harbor Works CONTRACTING ENGINEERS Industrial Plants 
Bridges : : : : : Sugar Mills 

Railroads Difficult and unusual foundation and engineering problems a specialty Power Plants, Dams, 
Railroad Terminals 233 Broadway, New York (7), N. Y. Reservoirs, Pipelines, 


Warehouses Philadelphia, Pa.; Havans, Cuba; Lima, Perv; Cartagena, Colombis Tanks 
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—— INDEX FOR BUYERS ==} 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Adding Machines ............. 25 
Aluminum .................... 4 
‘Architects .................... 96 
Babbitt Metals ............... 89 
Bags (Cotton and Burlap) .... 75 
Banks and Bankers ....35, 36, 76, 77 
Se (C1) 14 
Boxes (Paper) ................ 102 
RMR ieee Ecc cuaceee 10, 73, 82 
Canning Machinery ............ 91 
Canvas Goods ................ 75 
EB ra oo. co Gwe Mees swiss 86 
ene ee are eee 89 
DEMIR coos oy kA oucee 96 
Compressors (Air) ............ 32 
Contractors ............... 7, 96, 97 
EP Ms hohe as tee a inis 88 
SINMOTE: ..oesss skeen das 32, 75, 89 
Drawing Materials ............ 96 
Dredging Contractors ......... 97 
Electrical Equipment ......... 2, 38 
MIE Shwe ee. Nis ota ey Seee ue 38 
Engineers ............... 78, 96, 97 
Flexible Shaft ................ 86 
Flooring 

(Steel) ....82, 89, 90, 98, 100, 101 
Galvanizing ................... 75 
BET GOs ss sande oaceseeeesent 28 
DNR Set ou ass bak kas 13, 85, 87 
ERODAOBIBEB: . o.. ono ec cevccacsee 96 


SSPRRILE) Gotoh ofa Ses eek 77 
CL CLL PSI Seer ae Re eg I 85 
Grating (Steel) ......... 90, 100, 101 
Ce US TRS er ora ese 89 
Grinding Wheels ............. 86 
REDIBIS ee ee oes week esse 88 
RAIEIO WR fg Se og No ae aioe 75 
TRBMIAHION .64.065405 056550 2 44% 73 
AMBMGANEE lice b cise c ae eis ans 77, 81 
Locomotives .................-. 38 
Lumber (Creosoted) ......... 73, 83 
Machinery (New and Second 

20 TSS pre eee 92, 93, 94 
Machinery (Special) .......... 97 
“Ue cl | 97 
Perforated Metal ............ 89, 91 
Piling, Poles, etc. 

(Crecsoted). .......666068005 73, 83 
Pipe (Cast Iron) ............ 15, 82 
Pipe (Reinforced Concrete) ... 19 
Pipe (Steel and Iron) ..... 17, 83, 98 
Power Transmission 

Appliances ............. 13, 14, 87 
Professional Directory ....... 96, 97 
Public Relations .............. 96 
PRMINIUS ao es to ea aue A wueus 12, 38 
Railroads .........0..0 8, 29, 33, 78 
Registers (Autographic) ...... 24 


Road and Street Material ....83, 97 


16 


Rope AWAITS). 2. ec ce es iese ces 27 
Sand and Gravel .............. 97 
S02 > nae ae eer are 38 
Rar ek a hes 89, 91 
Screws and Nuts ............ 88, 98 
Sheet Steel Products .......... 84 


Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) 17, 21, 98 

Shipbuilding 
Sites (Industrial) 

3, 8, 18, 26, 28, 29, 30 

31, 33, 77, 78, 80, 99 

SPMGHIETB 425 be ie eeneees 91 

Steel Plate Work.... 6, 9, 10, 23, 83 

Steel Products ........ 17, 21, 27, 98 

Reeds te eerer eons 75 

Se ee ee ere 83 


Stencil Machines 
Stone (Crushed) 
Structural Steel 

6, 10, 21, 23, 73, 82, 98 


Surveying Instruments ........ 96 
Tablets (Bronze) ............. 89 
Tanks and Towers ......... 6, 9, 83 
MACOAWNNS: 62.05644040004 0%0 8 es 75 
Telephone Service ............ 71 
Temperature Control .......... 87 
Treads (Stair) ........... 89, 90, 100 
Trucks (Industrial) ........ 86, 101 
Turbines (Hydraulic) ........ 20, 87 
1721) IER 79, 87 
Water Supply ................. 12 
Wire (Music) ................ 90 











any one of the ten convenient 
Plants. Asx for a stock list . . 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON 





Steel for manufacturing, maintenance or construction... 


all products are available for immediate shipment from 


Call Ryerson for any kind, shape or size of steel you need. 


Ryerson Steel-Service 
. your guide to steel. 


& SON, INC. 


RYERSON STEEL IN STOCK.. 


Principal Products Include: 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 





Bars * Shapes « Structurals * Plates * Sheets 
¢ Floor Plates © Alloy Steels * Tool Steels ¢ 
Stainless Steel * Wire * Screw Stock * Mechanical 
Tubing ° Reinforcing Steels * Shafting * Nuts 
¢ Bolts ¢ Rivets * Babbitt * Welding Rod 


STEEL SERVICE PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, BUFFALO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY. 
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PORT WENTWORTH > 


SAVANNAH GEORGIA 


A Street in Port Wentworth 


Among the numerous advantages available Plants now located in this general 
area are as follows: 


to industries locating in Port Wentworth is 
American Steel & Wire Company 


adequate and modern housing for employes. aaaaial praagioe 
Atlantic Creosoting Company 
Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Surrounding our unincorporated town of Dixie Asphalt Products Corporation 
about 5,000 people, we own over 3,000 acres of General Chemical Company 


industrial sites from which selection of any size National Gypsum Company 
Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co. 


requirements. This entire section is served by , , . . 
“ Savannah River Lumber Corporation 


or shape may be made to suit individual plant 


existing terminal tracks operated by our affili- Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation 
ate—Savannah & Atlanta Railway Company. Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


Before deciding to build your plant elsewhere, pay us a visit and let us show 
you around. Seeing is believing! For industrialists considering a Southern 
location, we shall prepare, on request, a special brochure covering advan- 


tages available to your particular industry. 


PORT WENTWORTH CORPORATION 


17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Savannah, Ga.: P. O. Box 1094 
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"A Fitting Grating For Every Purpose” 


Safe — Fireproof — Ventilating — Lasting — Strong — Clean — Comfortable — Admits Light — Tractive — Smooth 
Easy to Place — Fit Guaranteed. 






Press-Locked Riveted Welded 


IRVING SUBWAY GRATING CO., INC. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: — ESTABLISHED 1902 — WESTERN DIVISION: 
5031 27 ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, 1 NEW YORK FT. OF PARK AVE., EMERYVILLE, 8 CALIFORNIA 





100 MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 


FOR OPEN STEEL FLOORING 
AND STAIR TREADS... 


\ iM AGCOOD & 
INVESTMENT , 


MU. 7klet Wed 
SAVES MONEY FOR YOU 


@ This gentleman, Mr. Fillet 
Weld, is not exactly a phi- 
lanthropist, but he practi- 
cally hands out cold cash to 
plant managers who know 
him real well. He saves... 


for these reasons: 


1. Longer-lasting—the Fillet 
Weld and Hex Bar construc- 
tion of BATES e GRATES assures 
longer-lasting, more durable 
open steel flooring and stair 
treads. That’s economy, and 
economy means savings. 


2. Safer—the combination of 
Hex Bars and Fillet Welding 


f ing—and, | ili 
A aap MO | CLARK fork trucks utilize all 


safety is a big economy factor. 


3. Lower upkeep costs are | factors in material handling 
made possible by the Fillet | 

Welded Hex Bars. They shed © High stacking utilizes "ceiling heights” or “air rights." 
dirt, grease and water—take Speed in handling utilizes time. 


much less time to keep clean. 24 hour a day performance utilizes round the clock 


availability. 
Low cost operation and long life utilize savings on 


Get a bid from BATES | : investment, 


on every job ia ‘ 
where you need GRATES | jamie oy performance utilizes all factors in 


CLARK 


TRUCTRA CTOR , BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK e INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e BOOSTER UNITS e EASY ROLL TRAILER AXLES 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES e GEARS AND FORGINGS e ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS e METAL SPOKE WHEELS 
TRANSMISSIONS e AXLE HOUSINGS e RAILWAY TRUCKS e BLIND RIVETS e HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 

















Wn, a successful business has been 
built on an attractive box. gE 


PRECISION BUILT 


. ; s e@ FOLDING CARTONS 
OLD DOMINION’S creative and engineer- » SET-UP BOKES 


ing staffs have planned and produced e CONVOLUTE, SPIRAL 
many a business-building package. For | WOUND and CORRU- 


EE 
ae 


Re Meteo 


GATED CONTAINERS 
PLANTS 
THROUGHOUT 
The 


better packages, and for greater sales, let 
OLD DOMINION design and produce 
your packaging. 


Bear 


SOUTH 


———— 


Be ere ae 


AS Oe Sich RD 


“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION” 


ee 


Cc HAR LOTT E ~N. C. New York Representatives, BAKER SRESS, 228 East 45th St, New York 17 N Y 
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